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RELIGIOUS DELUSIONS. 


THERE is a catalogue of melancholy evils which are to be set 
as a counterpart to the valuable truths aitested in the exercise of 
man’s religious nature. Religion and professedly religious per- 
sons sometimes present us spectacles which it is far from pleasant 
to contemplate. While the true believer adorns his faith and the 
real convert is a witness to its sanctifying power, while religious 
institutions are great blessings to the community, and every right- 
minded man may daily see enough to assure him that the New 
Testament with its laws and its promises is the most valuable pos- 
session of the human race, there is a reverse to this picture which 
is sad and humbling. Men are ready to be duped, and are most 
easily and grossly deceived by what is sometimes taught them 
under the name of religion. The merest romance of the brain, 
if connected with preaching, singing and praying, will draw its 
listeners and have its admirers and converts. The most puerile 
inventions of fancy or fraud, with the magic of a Scripture text 
to aid in illustrating them, will not be expounded in vain, but will 
win a hearing and a firm belief. 

This readiness of the multitude to be deceived by religious 
fictions and impositions is no new thing, but in every age it is mani- 
fested in some new form, though it may be upon some old sub- 
ject. The weakness of human nature as thus displayed is well 
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known to the thoughtful student and the discreet observer, but it is 
not always wisely regarded by men in general. It is not exactly 
credulity, nor does superstition seem to be precisely the word by 
which to define it. It may exist with different degrees of moral 
honesty and intelligence. But still it is deplorable weakness, and 
is most melancholy to think upon. How absurd, how trifling a 
religious dogma or doctrine will find acceptance with some of our 
fellow-men. Let the cry of religious excitement or warning be 
raised, and multitudes will leave their ordinary employments and 
one general thrill of fear or amazement will seem to pass through 
them like an electric shock. Degrees of reasonableness or proba- 
bility in favor of the truth of what is announced seem not to make 
the slightest difference in the readiness with which it is received. 
Never are the common sympathies of men so wonderfully called 
out and manifested as in such cases. Persons who would be as 
dull and obstinate and listless as the very stones, if we were to 
undertake to teach them any useful truth, who could not for their 
very lives understand a scientific process or mechanical principle, 
may be persuaded in an hour to receive as a religious doctrine 
which is undeniably true some monstrous absurdity, or some 
puerile deceit, or some bold prediction, on the mere word of a 
man like themselves. 

It is said that there are now in this country more than a million 
of persons who believe in earnest that in the coming April this 
world is to be burned by fire. The statement is probably correct, 
and to this number of believers at home we are to add perhaps 
half as many more abroad who would assent to the same belief. 
To undertake to meet by reasoning something which is received 
wholly against reason, would be a hopeless task. It is enough to 
say, that this bold prediction is based upon shadows and moon- 
beams, the calculations used in its construction set at defiance all 
the rules of arithmetic, and it is one of those singular fictions—the 
world has seen others of the same sort—which make all to laugh 
whom they fail to make weep. How manifestly absurd the idea, 
that the Almighty should have left the duration of this globe in ob- 
scurity except as it may be deduced by abstruse calculations from 
the length of horns and trumpets, the counting of days as years, 
the mystical definitions of beasts and images, and the measure of 
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time, times and half times by a process as unsatisfactory as that 
of pouring water into a bottomless vessel. ‘To decide how much 
of fraud and how much of ignorance attaches to the undertaking 
of those who seek to win converts to such a belief would be very 
difficult. Whether the leaders in such an enterprize be or be not 
thoroughly honest at heart, does not perhaps increase or diminish 
the deplorable influences of their labors. These fearful excite- 
ments of passion and devotion—this feeding of hopes and fears 
which when alike dispelled shall leave human hearts bleeding with 
incurable wounds—these and a thousand other evils, the enumera- 
tion of which would be painful, wait on this and on other delusions 
of our day. We may not perceive the effects of all of them, for 
within the circle of our observation they may not appear ; but they 
have their effect upon the living generation—they put superstition 
in the place of religion, and undo in days or weeks the labor of 
long years. 

It is with no purpose of exposing or controverting or accounting 
for this sad delusion, that we now refer to it. It is but one of a 
class which abounds in our country, though other species of it 
may not have come so near to us. Probably we should not err, if 
we were to say that while one half of the religious feelings in Chris- 
tendom are engaged in true, elevating, ennobling views of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, the other half are enlisted in support of 
false opinions, absurd notions and gross superstitions. What un- 
worthy ideas of the Supreme Being do many entertain—as if he 
were watching them with the eyes of a tiger, and the furious hate 
of a savage ; as if they might compromise with his laws, and gain 
his favor by a mere outcry of glory. What an unworthy estimate 
of religious character and experience do many form—thinking 
their hearts are changed in a moment, and their virtue perfected 
and their final happiness secured by a momentary transport of 
devotion. What narrow doctrines, what meagre conditions are 
advanced as the terms of friendly fellowship under one common 
Lord. And what poor results are thought satisfactory by many to 
attest the efficacy of religious efforts. All these melancholy truths 
come under the same class of delusions with the pretended dis- 
covery of the Mormon Bible, or the prophecy of the millennium 
and of the end of the world as near at hand. They all alike 
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attest the easy credence of the multitude, their readiness to be 
deceived by any thing wonderful or exciting in connexion with 
religion. ‘The warnings of past experience seem here to be utterly 
neglected or received without profit, especially in this matter of 
the immediate conflagration of the world. That catastrophe was 
predicted in the last century, as destined to occur in 1836, by one 
of the profoundest scholars and one of the best men then living. 
He thought his calculations from prophecy to be certain beyond 
all question, and with full faith he embraced and promulgated the 
fearful warning. But in order that a vessel may be filled with 
water, it must have a bottom to it; in other words, in order that 
the termination of any period of time may be fixed in the future, 
there must be a given date from which to begin to calculate, and 
that date no prophecy gives us. It would be easy to tell when 
1260 years would come to an end, if we could tell at what point in 
time we might begin to count them; but if the first of the series 
is unknown, we must remain ignorant of the last. And so the 
year 1836 has passed and nearly six more are piled upon it. The 
good man who was so heartily convinced that it would be the last 
year of time, did not survive to correct his calculations, yet pro- 
bably it would be as vain to go and proclaim his error over his 
crumbling ashes, as to endeavor by his example to instruct the igno- 
rance or folly of those who believe the world will fall in ruins in 
1843. 

To examine or to dispute the ground of such calculations.is not 
our object. It is the readiness with which such delusions and doc- 
trines find belief—the easiness with which the multitude are inter- 
ested in them—it is this that presents itself to us as a melancholy 
counterpart to the holy and beneficial influences of religion. 
There are many things to be deplored in the aspect which religion 
is thus made to present. Unpleasant associations are connected 
with it, it is exposed to ridicule and scoffing, the seriousness which 
is always befitting the mind of man when engaged on sacred 
themes is dissipated, holy words are spoken lightly, and the dim 
realities of the future world are turned into bugbears. Yet these 
are not the worst consequences of popular religious delusions so 
called. Their saddest result is seen in the production of skepticism 
and irreligion. Whatever tends to bring reproach upon religion, 
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or to expose it to ridicule, or to invest it with associations which 
bring it into derision casts a heavy blame upon those who thus 
wrong their faith. Every lesson which is addressed to men in the 
name of religion, with the authority of the Bible, affects them 
either for good or for evil—it never leaves them as it found them ; 
it makes it easier or more difficult for them to believe and obey ; 
surrounds religion with attractions, or renders it repulsive. While 
one is led to seriousness of thought and life by a so called religious 
fiction or delusion, another is repulsed, disgusted, made to doubt, 
or induced to scoff. This is a fact which may not be enough con- 
sidered by those who honestly, or even with the best of motives, 
countenance some so called religious enterprize. They number 
their converts with pride, they point to this or that hardened sinner, 
and say, ‘ behold a true believer, a changed man.’ It may be so; 
but what, if while that man has been wrought upon by doubtful 
means, though the result prove good, what if another, who was not 
such a sinner, but needed faith, counsel and a wise discipline of 
heart, is turned away from the right path and is made to doubt and 
left without serious impression? Both men alike have heard the 
lesson spoken in the name of religion, and if the word is to be a 
savor of life to them that believe and a savor of death to them 
that perish, how important is it that Gospel truth should be spoken 
in purity, with dignity becoming it, and from the understanding of 
a sound mind. Let it be well understood therefore, that all who 
are not benefitted by the lessons spoken in the name of religion 
may be harmed by them, and especially that all questionable 
measures, all startling doctrines, all strange and eccentric enter- 
prises may thus do as much harm as good. We may see the 
happy effects of those means, but the evil results may be hidden 
from us. The company of new converts may joyfully unite in 
their hymns and prayers, but the group by the corners of the 
streets may be uttering scoffs and blasphemy, and some solitary 
man with disgust and disappointment at his heart may say to him: 
self, ‘if these are the lessons and the fruits of religion, I can have 
no interest nor share in it.’ The fruits of true religion are suchas, 
while they do a real benefit, a lasting and immeasurable good to 
some, do not harm, repel or prejudice any. 

This then is the deplorable result of that easy credence, that 
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readiness to be misled by a religious delusion, of which the Chris- 
tian world has had so many examples, and of which a most re- 
markable one is now in triumphant progress. This credulity of 
some causes unbelief and mockery in others. How shall we ex- 
plain this readiness to be deceived by religious fictions, while we 
will not allow this credulity of our fellow-men to weaken the foun- 
dations of man’s religious nature, or the sacred truths of the 
Christian religion? The difficulty to some minds is precisely this. 
They argue with themselves as follows. ‘If such a multitude of 
persons are misled and deceived by a gross imposture under the 
pretence of religious instruction, may it not be that all religion, all 
its lessons, doctrines aud promises, are alike deceptive—believed 
only by reason of men’s weakness, fears and credulity ?? This is 
a short process of thought which goes on in many minds. They 
see how little, and of what a poor quality will satisfy some men as 
religion, and they conclude that it is only a little more, and only of 
a little better quality which satisfies the wisest and the best of men 
as religion. Here is the difficulty. How shall we account for the 
deception and the deceived, and leave the truth and the true be- 
lievers unscathed? How account for the prevalence of religious 
delusions, without reflecting any discredit upon spiritual belief, 
upon real piety, or Christian faith. 

The answer to these questions is simple. Knowing as much as 
we do of the human heart, how can we wonder at the credulity of 
our fellow-men? Nature, we are told by the philosopher, abhors a 
vacuum, that is, she allows of no empty space, but fills all space 
with something. This is true of the firmament above us, of the 
caverns of the earth beneath us, and of every secret place every- 
where ; and it is true of the human heart, mind and head. There 
is no space in them which is not filled ; and where there is neither 
wisdom, nor discretion, nor enlightened faith, there are ignorance, 
folly, and blind credulity. The intelligence of the multitude of 
men is much over-estimated ; the wisdom which is within the reach 
of all is not learned by a twentieth part of our race. 

Religious delusions are not the only delusions that are to be 
accounted for consistently with the claims of the truth which they 
bring into contempt. In the science of medicine there have al- 
ways been as many delusions as in that of religion. The true 
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science of medicine has as many trials of this kind now as true 
religion, and the intelligent physician as difficult a task in resisting 
them as the instructed theologian. Here is the physician who has 
given his whole life to the study of his art; the human frame, the 
laws of its health, the symptoms of disease, and the operations of 
the various medicines are as familiar to him as the letters of the 
alphabet, and the experience of all past ages, with the light of 
other well disciplined living minds, is all his own. But what do 
the multitude now care for all these recommendations? While 
they allow the empirical preacher to tamper with their Bibles, they 
allow the quack to tamper with their lives. But few persons in 
our community, even with the flood of newspapers in their hands 
and the announcements thrown into their doors, are aware how 
many of the poor and ignorant are most miserably deceived, and 
most wickedly dealt by at the hands of quacks and charlatans. 
There is paid for the support of religion but a small fraction of 
the enormous sum, which is annually cajoled from the hard earn- 
ings of the poor, the credulous and the ill-informed, for the pur- 
chase of the vilest compounds, of which it would be most signal 
praise to say that they had no effect whatever. And will any one 
wonder that religious delusions find credence? We are warned 
of them again and again in the very volume to which so many of 
them appeal. Ought we not to expect the results which we 
behold? Knowing what we do of our fellow-men and taking a 
fair average of the amount of intelligence which they possess, is it 
wonderful that they are deceived? When we see them trusting 
their lives, which of all things are most dear to them, to the deal- 
ings of some boasted magician for bodily cures, or remark how 
political artifice and cunning will mislead, we shall not find it dif- 
ficult to account for their religious credulity. Nor if the sun in 
the heavens was unharmed by the opinion once entertained that it 
daily circled the earth, need we fear that Divine truth will lose its 
light or its power by the fables of the ignorant preacher? It is 
well if we may hope that, as close observation corrected the former 
opinion, spiritual progress will expose the latter. 

But how, some may ask, how shall we distinguish, and how may 
such delusions be accounted for consistently with the authority of a 
true belief? The process of explanation is not obscure. Such a 
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delusion needs one or more active leaders, and however little the 
degree of assurance with which he begins his work, his own con- 
victions will strengthen in double proportion to his success. Oppo- 
sition will be sun, air and light to him, and persecution will always 
operate as a premium. One or more partners in his work will 
speedily come to his aid, and together they will surely be success- 
ful in winning converts. 

They avail themselves, in the first place, of that strong faith in 
the Bible, which is the prevailing sentiment among a Christian peo- 
ple. For notwithstanding the host of unbelievers who may be 
found among the multitude everywhere, there is nevertheless a 
prevailing confidence in the unquestionable truth of the Scriptures. 
They are the most imposing testimonies to doctrines, their author- 
ity is decisive in all disputes, and so much of their contents is 
known to be true, that there is only here and there an individual 
who brings them into question. Still this prevailing faith in the 
Scriptures is with many persons a blind faith—not justified by the 
reason, or illustrated and confirmed by thought. Many look upon 
the Bible as if its very words might work a magical charm, as if 
there was no possibility of misinterpreting it, and they follow, with 
a readiness which is amazing to us, the lessons of the wildest ex- 
pounder of its language. Availing himself of this implicit faith, 
which admits of being deceived just in proportion as it is an igno- 
rant faith, the fanatic or the pretended prophet finds a ready recep- 
tion. His work is never difficult, and it is generally pursued in 
the midst of excitements and novelties which feed his zeal. 

Besides this implicit and ready faith of the multitude there is a 
prevailing love of the marvellous—a desire after matters of wonder, 
and this weakness is never appealed to in vain. Gamaliel, warning 
the Jewish rulers in Council, reminded them that a certain Theudas 
had but lately risen up, “ boasting himself to be somebody.” This 
pretence of being somebody, would seem to be as innocent a 
boast as any impostor could utter; yet the number of four hun- 
dred men joined themselves to Theudas. And throughout Chris- 
tendom during the whole history of the Christian Church we may 
trace this fondness for the marvellous, this love of wonders, draw- 
ing off a multitude from the wearisome labors of their daily lives. 
What if after all they are fed only with chaff? They were seek- 
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ing only for chaff. The real wonders of creation and Providence 
pass with them for nothing, because they are familiar. You could 
not possibly engage their interest in the mighty manifestations of 
the Creator’s power as displayed in this universe. A calm and 
strengthening faith is to them tame and unattractive. Prayers are 
nothing to them if they are not rhapsodies, they think they must 
roar forth their psalms or the Almighty will not hear them, and 
they regard the prostration of their own reason and intelligence as 
a tribute to his glory. With such pliant materials ready for his 
use, the fanatic, or the pretended prophet will find a most easy 
credence. 

It is by such means that religious delusions secure so many and 
such hearty converts. Sober and understanding persons are not 
entrapped. The danger with them is, that they will be tempted to 
ridicule the ignorance which they ought to instruct. Some persons 
who would claim to be sober and wise are nevertheless liable to 
fall into the greater error of regarding these delusions as weak- 
ening the authority of solemn religious truths. Yet when these 
delusions have found believers, the credulous and weak who are 
deceived by them hold them with great uncertainty and uneasiness 
of mind. There is even among them a kind of balancing, between 
blind faith and a better judgment, between fanatical expectation 
and a worldly prudence, between the surrendering of what pro- 
perty they possess, and a gathering of more ; and this uncertainty 
and instability of purpose it is always pitiable to behold, 

Still some may ask,—whet are the means for a correct judgment, 
what is the criterion of truth which shall enable us to distinguish 
between the elements of sober piety and the mere fictions of 
delusion or superstition? Each party says of its own standard, 
as we say of ours, that it is sound and Scriptural. How shall we 
decide? We answer, that we never need fear to trust to the sim- 
ple authority of the Bible for deciding against every delusion which 
is professedly based upon its revelations. We shall always find in 
it a satisfactory refutation of every unworthy idea of the character 
of God, of every false estimate of Christian truth and duty, and 
of every religious fiction, though it be boldly quoted in sup- 
port of all these errors. Of all religious delusions it may be said 
with truth that the Bible will furnish the means of their exposure. 
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“* Try the spirits,” by the law which these spirits are bound to obey, 
and all their wanderings and all their errors will be brought to the 
light. This attempt to fix the date of the destruction of the world, 
for example,—how calmly is it rebuked in the volume which warns 
us that the day of the Lord will come unexpected and unannounced, 
*‘as a thief in the night,”’ and which assures us that itis not for us 
“to know the times and the seasons which the Father has put 
within his own power.” All that is false and unworthy, all that is 
presumptuous and daring in the opinions and predictions of men 
who abuse the Scriptures, is rebuked again and again in their 
pages. The unstable may “ wrest them,” but still they are profitable 
only for good ends. The faithful use of the Bible will save us 
from all errors, and guard us from all delusions. G. E. E. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—ROLLO AND LUCY. 


Tue Author of the Rollo Books has written, as our readers may 
be aware, a smaller series relating to Cousin Lucy, designed par- 
ticularly for girls. Both series are now complete, the first in twelve, 
the last in six volumes; and are published in uniform beautiful 
editions, which deserve to be introduced to the public as finished 
juvenile classics. It is not our intention to notice them separately, 
or to make this a critical review, but to offer some thoughts on this 
class of books and the success of this Author. 

None who have special cause of interest in children can be 
indifferent on the subject of children’s books. It has risen into 
great importance. They have become so numerous, that even 
were not some of them worthless, as they are, their very profusion 
would bring with it evils on which we need not now expatiate. 
We think, on the whole, the wonder is to find so many good in 
proportion to the bad, in a species of writing which is by no means 
so easy as it appears; and yet the very multitude and occasional 
exceptionableness make it important that parents should scrutinize 
the reading of their children. If food is to be swallowed in quan- 
tities,—a bad practice certainly,—it is of the more consequence 
that it should be digestible and whoiesome in quality. 
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It does not seem to us enough, that books written for young 
minds should be merely harmless. ‘Time is too precious to be ab- 
solutely wasted, even at the earliest age in which mind can act; or 
as soon as a child can read stories intelligently. Every hour of 
life is worth much in life’s evening, in its noon ; is it worth nothing 
in its morning? Interesting such books must be, or in the present 
state of things children will reject them for such as are so; and in- 
structive they ought also to be, if we have the least regard for in- 
valuable time. How to combine the two objects, how to make them 
both interesting and instructive, is the grand puzzle for all who sit 
down to the task. A few have the gift to do it: a gift which may 
not be acquired, but much cultivated by actual intercourse with 
children, by close study of their ways of feeling, acting, and talking, 
by watching the manner in which things familiar to the adult pre- 
sent themselves to the child’s mind, by reviving as much as possi- 
ble their own earliest tastes and impressions. ‘They must almost 
live over again their childhood, who would write successfully for 
children. 

The very word “instructive” is horrid to the ears of many 
young folks; and they turn as with an impulse of dislike from a 
book which is recommended as instructive. Here is a sad obstacle 
in the way of authors who aim at usefulness, and the fault lies 
with parents. The reading of such children has been badly man- 
aged. Their tastes have become already vitiated, they have 
already formed one of the worst of intellectual habits, that of 
reading for mere amusement; which we consider almost equiva- 
lent to wasting just so much time. The best you can say of it is, 
that it keeps them out of active mischief for a little while; but it 
sends them back just as ready for mischief as ever, without the 
addition of a single idea to their intellectual stock, one more good 
feeling or purpose in the heart, or any additional vigor in limb 
and muscle—which they might have gained had they been at play 
all the while. 

Now such books as Mr. Abbott’s will interest such children, and 
instruct them also. They cannot help reading them through if 
they begin; and they cannot read them through without receiving 
many useful ideas of the most practical kind. Everything be- 
comes practical with him, and seems practicable. Scientific facts, 
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major and minor morals, even spiritual truths, are not only brought 
down to the comprehension of a child, but made acceptable to his 
taste. And with these books before the public as new proofs that 
the thing can be so we!l done, we hold it more incumbent than 
ever on those who write for children to study the art of combining 
the improvement with the gratification of their young readers. 
The cry still is for the “ right kind of children’s books.” Those 
who would select books judiciously and conscientiously for Sun- 
day School Libraries, or their own families, are tantalized amidst 
abundance by a scarcity of such juvenile reading as will both profit 
and please. Although many feel the increasing difficulty and 
responsibility of such a superintendance, books do creep into 
Sunday School Libraries which ought not to be there; not that 
they are vicious, but useless, or somewhat worse,—little calculated 
to strengthen one power of the mind except the imagination, and 
that unwisely, injuriously. 

We repeat, that the more we look at the already hacknied sub- 
ject of children’s books, the more we feel that parents and others 
are not sufficiently awakened to the importance of selection ; and 
we would use every opportunity of urging them not to comfort 
themselves indolently with the abundance of books that now tempt 
children into reading habits; nor with the very evident improve- 
ment in the general character of such books at present. They 
should feel that their responsibility is only increased by the fact, 
their duty heavier. Discriminate and select they must; or their 
children would better be dressing dolls or spinning tops all the time 
they are not learning regular lessons. To assist their powers of 
discrimination and selection, we would recommend a practice 
which seems much neglected ; that of discussing every book with 
the little reader. Learn his opinions of the different characters, 
their conduct and adventures ; encourage him in talking them 
over, and telling how he would have acted in similar circumstan- 
ces. So will the parent learn what kind of books most affect his 
child’s opinions and feelings, and how; and so be able to help all 
good impressions made, and correct false ones. 

As to writers, their standard too should rise continually ; and 
while they admire and covet the popularity of the successful, let 
them not imitate mechanically, but seek to analyze the causes of 
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success. It is in raising the standard of juvenile books, that Mr. 
Abbott has been a public benefactor indirectly, as much as directly 
by the authorship of the Rollo and Lucy series. Miss Edgeworth 
and Miss Sedgwick have done most of all women, Mr. Abbott 
most of all men among us, for a cause which we consider both 
great and good. And we would point out one reason of his suc- 
cess, in the fact that he was prepared for the noble work by having 
long been a close, accurate observer of that miniature moral world 
which is peopled by little boys and girls, that he has a heart alive 
to all the joys and sorrows, the deep, unsuspected emotions, and 
oft-neglected sensibilities of that small population. He is em- 
phatically the friend of children, as other philanthropists have 
been called the “friends of humanity.” Thus he understands 
their temptations; and it is by unfolding with a true sympathy in 
what forms temptation came to those fine but natural little crea- 
tures, Rollo and Lucy,—by showing how those temptations were 
felt and met, what were the consequences of yielding, the possi- 
bility and the reward of resistance,—that he rivets every boy and 
girl. He holds them by the strong cords of the same sympathy, 
and so draws them towards a winning, lovely, yet familiar good- 
ness. They feel as if they had known and played with Rollo and 
Lucy. He paints that which seems attainable as well as desirable, 
the imperfect but beautiful virtue of a child like themselves. 

It is in thus studying nature that he has won the talisman, as 
alchymists of old sought their’s among the mysteries of phy- 
sical nature. To all who would rise to his standard of usefulness, 
and improve the hearts and the motives of children, we would 
recommend the same study. And until they have pursued it long 
and carefully, let them not touch the pen that would fain interest 
and instruct a child; and then let them keep both these objects 
distinctly yet unitedly in view throughout the whole tale. 

There are as yet no symptoms, in our opinion, that Mr. Abbott 
is writing himself out; the spell seems as powerful as ever. There 
is a wonderful interest in these simpie narratives, not only for chil- 
dren, but for all grown-up persons who are familiar with childhood 
as a nature, with children as a race. The stories are as full of 
variety as ever, of a high morality because religious, and of a truth 
to nature which is sometimes poetically beautiful. Some little 
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touches of description remind us of passages in the good old stand- 
ard poets, such as Goldsmith and Cowper. 

But there is one peculiarity, in which Mr. Abbott’s tales resemble 
Miss Edgeworth’s, which gives them a great charm and power. 
His lessons of virtue pervade his stories, as light fills the air. 
They make a part of the texture of his narrative, and do not ap- 
pear in the form of little dry didactic essays here and there, as is 
the fashion with most authors who write professedly to improve 
the young. This gives Mr. Abbott’s instructions a certainty of 
being taken into the mind, and a probability of sinking into the 
heart. This is part of the secret of his wonderful success, which 
we would especially recommend to the attention of those who 
would enter the same field. 

Mr. Abbott’s critics have so often mentioned his fault of exces- 
sive minuteness without apparent effect, that we suppose it must be 
with him part of a favorite theory, a thing which he cannot see as 
a fault. In theory and practice, we believe it true that such de- 
tails as those in which he indulges do fix the interest of the readers 
whom he seeks; but certainly he has always carried this merit 
into excess. ° And we are inclined to think he is not aware how 
much it is now with him a mere matter of habit. H. 





LETTER FROM A BELIEVER TO A SKEPTIC. 


My DEAR FRIEND :—You say that you long for absolute certainty, 
the certainty of demonstration, in religious matters. I appreciate 
your trial, for it has been mine also. Unbelief seems so spectral, so 
hideous, that we cannot, even for a brief moment, bear its presence 
—a presence before which the fairest realities become at best only 
the phantoms of a dream—a dream from which we are to pass, not 
into the blessed sun-light, so full of comfort and assurance, but 
into the blackness of darkness forever. 1 admit, with you, that 
the soul knows no darker season, than its hours of unbelief. Then, 
in bitterness of spirit, we cry out, ‘Only restore unto us these 
common, yet altogether priceless treasures, and nothing shall be 
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grievous any more. Take us, we pray, from this world of dreams, 
and give us back to reality.’ We ask for faith, faith with any 
cross, faith at any price. The thoughtful must have such thoughts, 
the sober-minded and earnest must find them burdensome, and the 
wise will seek a deliverance from them. Let me then, out of my 
own experience, endeavor to speak to your condition. I shall offer 
but a few suggestions, and yet I beg for them a careful considera- 
tion, for to me they seem very important. 

And let me inquire, first, whether you have carefully examined 
what are termed “the evidences of religion,”—the internal and 
the external, separately and in connexion? Have you studied 
history, and ascertained the belief and the necessities of humanity, 
touching this matter,—that the race is never skeptical? Have 
you endeavored to learn the first principles of truth and reason, 
the foundations of science, the rocks upon which faith is founded, 
the axioms to be employed in all reasoning? Can you tell what 
philosophy argues, and history states concerning these things? 
Furnished with the tests of science, have you examined the com- 
mon faith,—its grand elements, its everlasting forms? Have you 
examined the various facts generally classed as supernatural, and 
supposed to be indicative of special Divine interposition,—the won- 
ders appealed to by Prophets, Apostles, and the world’s Messiah ? 
Have you sifted the great mass of testimony preserved by history 
concerning these matters? You reply, perhaps, that you have not 
done this, because one can obtain in this way only probable evi- 
dence, not the certainty which can hear nothing of doubt. Now, 
if this is your answer, I must be permitted to say that you greatly 
err, not duly appreciating the weight of this evidence. 

For, the assertion thet this sort of proof can be only probable, 
must be taken with important qualifying explanations. The doc- 
trine of the being of God cannot be expressed as an axiom, it is 
true ; yet may not this existence be demonstrated? I know that 
this had been denied, but has not the denial proceeded from a mis- 
take concerning the point really at issue? Is it not true that the 
principles and the facts, from which, if admitted to be sound prin- 
ciples and real facts, the being of a God most certainly follows, 
are absolutely incontrovertible and undeniable, principles which it 
is positively and without controversy unreasonable to dispute, facts 
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which to deny argues the observer blind? The doctrine of the 
Divine existence must indeed be arrived at by the application of 
certain principles to certain facts, but these laws and these facts 
are beyond question the verities of verities; and the bond which 
unites, the rule of application, is above criticism. ‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God.” These are not, believe me, 
the words of bigotry, but rather of a wisdom not to be blinded by 
objections. “1 do suppose,” says a master thinker of the last 
century, “ there is a great absurdity, in the nature of things simply 
considered, in supposing that there should be no God, or in denying 
being in general, and supposing an absolute, eternal, universal 
nothing: and therefore that here wovld be the foundation of intui- 
tive evidence, that it cannot be, and that eternal, infinite, most 
perfect Being must be; if we had strength and comprehension of 
mind sufficient to have a clear idea of general and universal being, 
or, which is the same thing, of the infinite, eternal, most perfect 
Divine nature and essence. But we have not that strength and 
extent of mind to know this certainty in this intuitive, independent 
manner.” “ Yet,” says this same thinker, “if once this grand 
principle of common sense be given up, that what is not necessary 
in itself must have a cause, all our proof of the being of God 
ceases.” This doctrine then that ‘*God is,” though it is not an 
intuition, proceeds directly and necessarily from an intuition. 
Have you ever read “ Fenelon upon the Divine Existence?” If 
not, let me recommend it as able to convince you that, though 
external facts lead us to seek, and comparisons and inferences 
enable us to find our God, yet the elements of the great belief 
belong to reason as reason, and the trifling argumentative process 
necessary to develop this truth of truths, at first latent, ought not 
to characterize the result, fixing its place among the things that 
may be disputed. 

Furthermore, when this doctrine has been established, every 
other strengthening and comforting article of the common faith 
flows from it, not indeed with the certainty of demonstration, yet 
with absolute certainty. ‘Ye believe in God,” said the Master, 
“ believe also in me.” A wise saying. Only believe in God, the 
Father, the Enlightener, the Comforter; and inspiration, and pro- 
phecy, and the claims of the world’s Messiah, the absolute, infalli- 
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ble Guide, and miracles, and apostleships, and the Church are 
all reasonable,—facts worthy of belief, and therefore to be estab- 
lished by testimony. For a belief in God, taken in connexion with 
man’s state of estrangement and sorrow, must lead to supernatu- 
ralism. To a true theist the Saviour’s exalted language and claims 
are not the expressions of a heated fancy. Consider these things, 
will you?—and remember that those who come into a state of 
doubt by an exercise of the privilege of thought, must not com- 
plain if they can escape from this state only by a continued exer- 
cise of the same privilege, by doing thoroughly what was before 
done imperfectly. We are skeptical, not because we are rational 
and thoughtful, but because we are not rational and thoughtful 
enough. Let us never be deceived by any sweeping remarks 
about the uncertainty of supposed religious truths. 

But again, you may say, that although you have investigated 
and found satisfaction in these evidences, they yet are not always 
present to the mind. Let me ask you, in view of this difficulty, 
have you become really familiar with this mass of proof ?—has 
persuasion grown into a habit? For this is very important. We 
must ponder long and deeply upon these high things. Our belief 
is not that of the peasant, but that of the thinker; we must then 
give ourselves to thought. 

And yet itis not enough, you tell me; the spirit of the time has 
bound my spirit with his fearful spell, and what I should hold fast, 
I must continually be proving. Then, I say, it is apparent that 
your mind is diseased, that you are not in a proper state to investi- 
gate the matter critically. It will be better to have nothing more 
to do for the present with evidences. There is a course better 
suited to your condition. Itis this. Leave the proofs of the thing, 
and come to the thing itself; listen to the voice of reason and of 
God as it speaks through others, and as it speaks directly to your- 
self. Sit at their feet, first, who claim to be the world’s teachers ; 
listen to Prophet and Apostle, and to the great Teacher. Do not 
now investigate the proofs of their Divine mission,—they are good, 
but you cannot appreciate them; listen only and learn. Forsake 
the evidences, and read the record. You will be struck at once 
with the difference between the two classes of composition. Pro- 
phets, and Apostles, and the Saviour, do not prove the great docs 
23* 
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trines of religion, they take them for granted, they assert, they dog- 
matize. And yet they are calm, sober-minded men; we cannot 
throw aside their dogmatism with contempt, as if it were the utter- 
ance of confident ignorance and fanaticism. They hold us with 
a grasp from which escape is well-nigh impossible, for we cannot 
believe that they who restrain as with a bridle their whirlwind 
emotions, they whose deep eyes ave so calm, whose burning words 
are so measured, speak any thing but the words of truth and sober- 
ness. You cannot live with these men, without catching somewhat 
of their sublime dogmatism, their spirit of belief. The imper- 
turbable confidence of their reason shall be granted to you also. 
** He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” said the Master, 
that same Master, who could chill the enthusiasm of his most 
ardent disciple in the hour of his greatest need, calmly uttering 
that mortifying declaration—* Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice.” 

But if God, as he speaks through his Messenger, does not inspire 
belief, there is yet no reason for despair. ‘There is still another 
way of escape from the dark hour; a good, though not always, as 
in this case, the only way. ‘ The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him.” “ He that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine.” 
These are pregnant sentences. God is truth, holiness, love ; and 
his Image, the Christ, is truth, holiness and love, by the Divine 
grace ; the spirit of the Lord and of Christ is liberty. Now since 
like is discerned of like, God and Christ shall be known of those 
who seek them through deeds of goodness, peace and love, those 
who are truly striving to be free from time, its passions and its 
laws. God and Christ are found of those who truly seek them,— 
not by calling Lord, Lord, but by keeping the Lord’s command- 
ments. The heart of unbelief is evil. The spirit is unbelieving 
because it is dead in trespasses and sins, dead and therefore blind. 
And finally, if you will only seek God through obedience, the 
difficulty of obedience will teach you that God, the Helper, must 
be. When you call for aid, the Lord will answer ; and if he has 
answered once, can you any longer doubt ? 

I must now leave the subject for your own meditation. May 
the Divine Spirit come in aid of this truth, if it be truth, and may 
the felt presence of an infinite Power and Love be for strength, 
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light, and comfort unto your soul, solving your doubts, dispelling 
your fears, establishing your virtue. 

With all your efforts, you may for some time have many mis- 
givings ; but would you forego the advantages in order to escape 
the inconvenience of mental discipline and heart-sorrow? Be 
patient, be thoughtful, be prayerful, live near to Christ and to God, 
and the eyes that now are blind shall surely be opened. Cherish 
every ennobling thought, give to the law of duty the highest place 
of honor in your life, and you shall rise from the dust and leap 
and sing. Truly your friend, R. E. 





HUMAN FRAILTY. 
A SERMON, BY REV. EDMUND Q. SEWALL. 


Isarau lxiv, 6. We all do fade as a leaf. 


Nature furnishes many emblems of human frailty. And there 
are times when these almost force themselves upon our notice. 
The present is one of them. The sere leaf is falling all around 
us. The glorious beauty of autumn is passing away from our 
valleys and hills. The sky, still serene, is paler and more cold. 
Wintry winds begin to murmur among the dismantled trees, so 
lately vocal with summer music. Decay and change are in the 
fields where the golden harvest waved. A stillness, serious and 
even mournful, has succeeded to the cheerful hum of busy laborers. 
The shadows of evening follow fast after the tardy morn. And 
the short day abroad sends us soon home again to a long night of 
reflection and repose. We become thoughtful over our work, we 
scarce know why, and a tender melancholy steals upon us, in all 
our walks. The funeral train, as it winds slowly on its way to the 
place of graves, seems to find sympathy in the general appear- 
ances of nature. Her countenance is sad as our’s. She too is 
putting on the livery of death. 

I suppose we most of us feel unusual soberness now more con- 
genial to our spirits than unusual mirth, and tears come more easily 
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than smiles. This effect of the outward world upon our inward state 
is one well adapted to prepare us for being fitly and deeply moved 
by such themes as that presented in the text. The call of God’s 
word is met by « voice within the breast, and echoed in solemn 
tones from the surrounding scenes of nature. Let us yield then 
to the suggestions of the season, and give this hour of meditation 
to the consideration of human frailty. 

The spectacle of one of our fine groves or orchards some few 
weeks since, how different was it from their aspect now. The 
bright green foliage luxuriantly spread over every limb, how 
strangely does it contrast with the gray, withered leaves that shake 
upon here and there a stem, or lie in mouldering masses heaped 
upon the ground. It is hard to combine two appearances so unlike 
as belonging to one and the same object. It is hard to realize that 
a period so brief has made a difference so great. But into manya 
window which was screened by the welcome shade of those thick- 
leaved trees, and through which the sweet breezes freely flowed, 
fanning the glowing cheek and gratefully cooling the burning 
brow, there has passed a mysterious visitant whose single touch 
works a change to which this on nature’s face is as nothing. 

I saw in the spring-tide and on summer days the child upon its 
mother’s lap, reflecting from its fresh rosy cheek a beauty brighter 
than ever was seen in garden or bower. And as in quick motions 
and glad accents its fulness of life overflowed, there leaped a 
hope in its parent’s heart which no thought or feeling checked, so 
remote were all shadows of sadness from its sunlit form. But 
again I came, and the child was still there,—yet the autumn wind 
stirred a shroud, and I gazed upon charms on which death had set 
his seal. 

To the margin of the cool stream which was threading its way 
along the meadow, released by evening from the sun’s hot rays, 
came three youths tired of play, that they might bathe in its inviting 
waters. All alike ruddy with health, and full of the best promise 
of their years. But ere that twilight yielded to night, the bonds of 
their young friendship were broken, the pleasant prospects of their 
life’s morning were clouded over, for death has snatched one of 
them away. 

There stands a dwelling, in which the bridal song had scarce 
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ceased before the wail of the funeral knell of the bride began. 
And there another, within a little while tenanted by a numerous 
family, out of whose door has passed the bier which bore the last 
of its occupants to their long home. 

Changes in the individual and mutations in society, so sure, so 
rapid and so manifold, occur between the shooting and the fall 
of the leaves of a single season, that we should need nothing more 
to remind us how frail we are. The eye that surveys the state of 
things even in neighborhoods and villages as contracted as our 
own, from spring to winter, can gather tokens enough to thrill the 
heart with the keenest sense of the vanity of man. How many 
familiar faces disappear. How many cheerful scenes are trans- 
formed by grief. How many names once on every tongue are now 
seldom repeated, and then coupled with some such sentence as— he 
lived, I believe, in yonder street,’—< he kept, it is said, that shop over 
the way,’—telling in one word how completely he has passed out of 
the range of living things. After an absence of twenty years let 
one no more than twice that age revisit the place in which he was 
brought up, and how will he be struck by all he meets and every- 
thing he beholds. Of the people whom he remembers as the old 
men and women of his day, not one probably remains. In their 
places are those whom he can only think of as without a wrinkle 
or gray hair upon them. While for the young group whom he 
misses by this change, he has to take them whose faces in his 
mind are but the faces of children. As he walks the streets 
through which he used to run, he is run against by boys and girls 
who stare at him as they pass and of whom he knows nothing. 
The church towards which his youthful steps often bent by his 
father’s side, and which then seemed so large as well as venerable 
a pile, has dwindled in size to his eye, and is yet more changed. 
within. There is perhaps the same altar and the pews are the 
same, but the voice from the pulpit is not that whose tones he can 
so well recal, and the forms of the worshippers are not such as 
his imagination presents as the occupants of those seats. Dim 
associations, still dear to his heart as the memorials of youthful 
piety kindled for the first time at this shrine, or because they are 
connected with the saintly features of some good man into whose 
face he was wont to look up reverently, or with the pleasant smile 
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of some little comrade who used now and then to béguile him of 
his seriousness, these dim yet not wholly obscure associations 
flit, as he gazes round, across the tablet of his memory. And oh! 
how does their very dimness add to the weight of that impression 
which is settling down upon his soul,—of the lapse of time and of 
the progress of change and of decay. Faded pictures in his brain 
are all that now is left of what once was so resplendent with the 
fresh coloring of life and fraught with all the interest of a delight- 
ful reality. He cannot choose but let the tears gush freely when 
the prayers are begun to be offered in that temple, where he has 
found only God the same. 

If we would put ourselves now into something resembling the 
case here described, we may come to share the same emotions. 
Send back your imaginations, my friends, as you sit here, along 
the track of the time past of your life. Try to call up the per- 
sonal appearance of individuals with whom you once went to the 
house of God in company, but who are now no more on earth. 
Think over the list of those who were the prominent business 
men of this place when you were young, and endeavor to repre- 
sent to yourselves how they looked, spoke, moved, what was 
their mien, habit, voice, gait. Summon from the shades the forms 
of the school children who sat with you on the same bench or 
stood up in the same class. Nay, come nearer, and call around 
you the individuals with whom you spent the first four of the last 
eight years, but who left the residue for you to count without them. 
Does not the very effort to surround ourselves thus in fancy with 
what was once as substantial and affecting as any object now the 
most real and engaging to us, make us sensible “ what shadows 
we are and what shadows we pursue ”’—make us feel with the poet 
in the hymn, 

“ This life ’s a dream, an empty show?” 

A like result will ensue, if we will but heed as earnestly even 
what is transpiring under our eyes in the scenes which are now 
nearest and newest to us. Instead of the past, take the present. 
Instead of the dead, mark those yet living. Instead of others, ob- 
serve yourself. How frail he is, let each one be taught by the signs 
which are thickly clustering around him. We are none of 
us precisely what we were when the leaves which are to-day 
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falling were just unfolding where they grew. The cup of life has 
not all the ingredients it then had, or not in the same combination 
and in the same strength and with the same flavor. Not an organ 
but has felt the touch of time. Not a faculty but has had some 
experience of its power. Of even the youngest this is so far true, 
that if they in their growth have been expanding and adding to, 
rather than diminishing, their powers and acquisitions, yet in so far 
as this is done, it is no more to be done, and their growth has 
brought them so much nearer to the period of their inevitable 
decay. But on all who have arrived at maturity the lapse of each 
single season leaves some additional impress of changes, which 
are only preludes and precursors, by a longer or shorter interval, 
of death. Yes; we may be said to have ourselves faded with the 
fading flower to which so mournfully our life has been compared. 
We have begun to die even in the midst of life. Our orb is 
waning, not waxing now. Some portion of the vigor which nerves 
our firm grasp on things terrestrial has gone from us with the de- 
parting forces of the declining year. Perceive this we may not, 
yet so itis. The decay of old age is made up of only such con- 
tributions as we have been yielding during the seed-time and har- 
vest which have so lately passed. Our frames have been ripening 
for the grave as surely as have the fruits which we have waited 
for and plucked been ripening for our use. We have lost some- 
thing of what constitutes a proper ground for the hope of longer 
life, and we shall be losing continually after the same manner,— 
losing, but never to regain what we lose. The tabernacle of clay 
has perhaps no more outward semblance of leaning or falling, of 
decay or dissolution, than it had in the spring, but its materials have 
not the same compactness and strength, and the walls have rents 
which are not yet wide enough to attract attention, but which will 
not fail to widen. We are not what we were—we shall never be 
again all that we were. We all have been fading even as the leaf 
— if not as perceptibly, yet not less truly. 

On the numerous topics which are wont to be brought up in this 
connexion, it is not necessary that I should more particularly dwell. 
But my purpose will be answered, if in suggesting the theme I 
have introduced it to your minds in a way to give it any power. 
There is need that we cherish a lively sense of our frailty. And 
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yet as it is something which all share together, we are all liable to 
disregard it. Had it been our lot to have been surprised in one of 
those Southwestern cities which have been so terribly ravaged by 
the yellow fever in past years, and if, however anxious, we had 
been utterly unable to remove to any distance from the pestilence, 
would there not probably have been something new as well as 
awful in the feeling with which so many deaths in such rapid succes- 
sion and in so few hours might have inspired us? And this not merely 
on account of the striking nature of these occurrences, but also in 
part from the fact that we had not been habituated to contemplate 
our mortality itself as we ought to have done. But if a dweller in 
a singularly unhealthy spot may have more occasion to bethink 
himself of the frail and brief tenure by which he holds to life, 
he has no greater need than we whose lot is in a more favored 
place. He is not more frail than we are. And if dangers thicken 
in one region, they are not rare inany. Nor is there a single les- 
son or admonition which would be suitable to be urged upona 
citizen of New Orleans or Mobile after a season of prevalent and 
fatal illness, which is not equally binding and equally pertinent in its 
application to ourselves. We all ought to cherish in our hearts a per- 
vading sense of the frailty of our nature and the precariousness of 
our present existence. This is needful as a check upon the pre- 
sumptuousness of our hopes and plans. We build up these almost 
with as much confidence as if we had obtained exemption from 
the common perils, and had their accomplishment pledged to 
us. For that we ought in reference to all we desire and anticipate, 
to every project and every engagement for the sake of future good 
in this world, to interpose very frequently the solemn reserve, “ If 
the Lord will, I shall live, and do this or that.” It becomes us to 
advance not a step beyond the present moment without putting a 
curb upon our too eager aspirations,—without reminding ourselves 
how exceedingly uncertain are the securest plans which a being 
can form, who only flourisheth as a flower of the field, and whose 
days are as the fading leaf. 

This sense of frailty is needful also, as a help toward the abate- 
ment and ‘soothing of the solicitudes and sorrows of life. How 
fitly in the hour of uncontrolled fear and grief might it be said to 
one of us—Child of mortality! why weepest thou, and of what 
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art thou so afraid? Dost thou not know there is an end, and that 
it is nigh, even at the door? The object about whom thou art so 
anxious may, even while we speak, be gone where our care could 
not reach him; or he may have become better than our care could 
have made him, but only to render the pain of losing him more 
poignant when the separating hour shall be here. Why art thou 
so disconsolate, parent! who art about to die, over thy dead child,— 
when so soon not only thou and he, but all that knew you both, and 
all for whom living or dying you would ever have felt an emoticn 
of interest, are gathering fast into the same bourne, and the places 
which ye filled shall bear no trace that you were once there. And 
why dost thou, son of toil! cast backward such bitter glances on 
thy so often frustrated labors, and grope with swollen and sleepless 
eyes among the shades of the distant years? What! knowest thou 
not that there is an end, and that end very nigh unto thee? Thou 
mayst have done thy last summer's work on the clods which are 
wet with thy falling tears, and before one of the distant months of 
which thou art afraid lest they bring thee to worse estate than thy 
present shall have half run its course, thou shalt be where the 
weary are at rest. Take then even now the sleep which God 
giveth his beloved, and let thy days be yielded to duty, not to fear. 

Nor does there want a like monition for them whose temptation is 
to seek and to hoard too fondly—when they know not whose it 
shall be which they heap up, or if they do, yet they know not 
whether it shall be for a good or an evil, a blessing or a curse. 
Cease, sordid mortal! from thy passionate covetings of what thou 
canst not keep, nor carry away with thee, nor look back upon the 
disposal of, when thou art gone. Oh! what is of such efficacy to 
subdue all the inordinateness of human affections and desires, 
as the habitually felt nearness of that change which opens eternal 
realities upon this realm of flitting shadows, and on the sense of 
our frailty engrafts moderation for this world by directing our 
fears and hopes upon that which is to come. He who cherishes 
the conviction how short our time on earth is, and how closely our 
pleasantest paths border on the grave, will keep himself cool in 
the midst of the heat and strife of the great market for worldly good, 
will be less and less susceptible of an overweening attachment to 
what he has of it, and will tread the way of duty and of danger 
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with his eye often directed to the end whither he is hastening, and 
his heart bent upon fulfilling the solemn purposes of his existence 
as an immortal child of God. 

We should foil and confound many an evil imagination and 
sinful design, could we flash upon the perpetrator before his act 
was begun a sudden and strong sense of his exposure to death; 
‘thou must die to-morrow ’—were it whispered into a believing 
ear, and made to thrill through the soul’s secret chambers. And 
so let us use the great truth and fact of our mortality in the disci- 
pline of our own hearts. 

This same sense of human frailty, this conviction of the fragile 
and uncertain nature of our existence here, would have a tendency, 
alo, to soften and harmonize our social affections. Let each of 
any large or small company of men be at the same moment per- 
vaded by the workings of this sentiment, and how would their envy 
and animosity and petulance and cruelty be rebuked into silence ! 
How would it be possible to look into a brother’s face with wrath- 
ful glances, did we behold written on his brow, ‘To-morrow he 
dieth! How to refuse a kind word or deed to one on whom death 
had already set his hand! My friends! let us not be less moved and 
influenced by the truth because we do not see it stamped in letters 
on the living flesh. Can we not see now the withering traces of 
decay in almost legible lines upon the countenance of our brothers ? 
They must die! We mustdie! Oh! may not we then be patient 
with each other? Shall we not cease from worrying one another, 
—we who dwell amid the death-shades and are every moment 
within a step of the grave? My friends! in our families, in our 
neighborhoods, in the town, and the church affairs which interest us 
strongly, let us bear about with us something of the gentleness and 
tenderness which breathe from the sick chamber and hover within 
the precincts of the tomb. Oh! make haste to love one another 
and to bless one another, for yet a little while and they, who might 
have profited by your kind efforts and have been cheered and sup- 
ported by the constancy of your affectionate devotion, will be torn 
from your embrace and cannot see or hear what your love would 
prompt you to do or to speak. 

Finally, from this solemn theme comes up, ever another and 
the same, the great primary, all-essential lesson, which teaches us 
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to live by making us feel that we must die. As we shall one day 
wish we had done, let us do to-day. As we would have a past to 
reckon for, and to remember, free from remorse, and a future to 
anticipate full of hope, let us lay hold now on the great salvation. 
“* See that ye refuse not him that speaketh from heaven.” ‘“ Awake 
to righteousness and sin not.” Turn unto the Lord with thy whole 
heart, and put not far away the day of thy account, for this night 
thy soul may be required of thee! 





BOWEN’'S ESSAYS.* 


ARGUMENT FOR THE BEING OF GoO».t 


Tuts book is a re-publication of a series of Essays which have 
appeared in the North American Review and the Christian Ex- 
aminer at different times within five years, expounding and criti- 
cising various metaphysicai writers’ and systems. The Author, who 
is a qualified Lockist, exhibits such clearness and discrimination of 
thought as make his opinion worthy of respect even when he 
refutes Clarke or explodes Cousin ; and his knowledge of the sys- 
tems on which he comments is the knowledge of a scholar. 
Among other things he gives us a very interesting, and we suppose 
just, exposition of Kant; and he defends stoutly and at length, and 
with a good deal of forcible and interesting statement and illus- 
tration, the theology of Paley, alleging it to be the only theology 
for the bulk of mankind, and its mode of argument the only com- 
mendable mode. The Essays will bring credit to the Author, 
though they may not reclaim any of those perverse mystics on 
whom he has brought down such heavy strokes, and with whom, we 
confess, he has made us take part for the time against him. 


* Criticat Essays, on a few subjects connected with the History and 
Present Condition of Speculative Philosophy. By Francis Bowen, A. M. 
Boston: H. B. Williams. 1842. pp. 352, 12mo. 


t We may be allowed to say, that this article expresses our friend's 
opinion rather than our own, on a question on which diversity of opinion 
may exist among those who hold with equal strength of faith the great 
truth whose foundations they variously describe. Ep. Misc. 
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His refutation of Clarke seems to us not to exhibit the insight 
which is manifested in his criticism on Kant. It matters not 
whether space and time are called attribules, or conditions of 
being. Under whatever name, they imply something in which 
they inhere, and of which we may proceed to investigate the 
attributes or qualities. As it seems to us, Clarke’s argument 
fur the being of God is clear, is demonstrative, is practical. It is 
carried about by every man in his own mind. How is it vitiated 
by taking the existence of the world for granted? Where was 
Mr. Bowen’s caution, when he said that the province of demonstra- 
tion was limited to ideas? Cannot gravitation be demonstrated ? 
Cannot the surface of the earth be made the subject of geometry ? 
of Clarke’s argu- 


9 


Although Mr. Bowen “admits the cogency 
ment, which is certainly metaphysical, if any theological argument 
ever was, he writes in the next paragraph, that “in proving the 
existence of God metaphysical arguments are inapplicable and 
inconclusive.” Oh, no. Far from it. it might be well answered, 
that the metaphysical argument, that is, the argument of the soul 
from its own ideas, is the source of whatever cogency is found in 
the arguments drawn from outward facts. It is remarkable, and 
the observation of it may perhaps induce us to respect every mode 
of arriving at the Author of our being, that the reasoning which 
one man rejects as utterly worthless, another receives as clear and 
manifest proof, and even as the only proof. We ourselves cannot 
accept that idea, “in the clear perception and statement” of which 
Mr. Bowen makes “ the chief merit of Lord Brougham’s Prelim- 
inary Discourse to consist,” that “the first branch of Natural 
Theology is strictly an inductive science, formed and supported by 
the same kind of reasoning on which Physics and Natural Philoso- 
phy are built.” As it seems to us, the office of the outward uni- 
verse is to show God’s wisdom and power and perpetual, all-en- 
tering presence, and to offer a world of instances by which what- 
ever is known of God may be suggested to the mind; but not to 
prove his existence, which Mr. Bowen, on the contrary, thinks pre- 
cisely its object. For this,.as it seems to us, no induction is 
necessary. It flashes upon the mind from a straw, from the quill 
of a bird, with as full, perhaps with clearer light, than from an 
extensive investigation of wonderful contrivances. If design im- 
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plies a designer, it does so without an induction of many particu- 
lars. And the argument from the appearances of the universe, 
without a previous proof in the mind from its own ideas, would 
probably never arrive at more than this, that the world looks ex- 
actly as if it were made by a great Designing Mind, and accord- 
ingly that if we know of the existence of any being capable of 
creating it, we should ascribe it to him as his work. But when 
that required previous proof and knowledge are furnished from 
within, then the world is full of light, and we have a key to the 
divine hieroglyphics which are stamped upon all creatures, and the 
reading of them fills the mind with the liveliest interest, by teach- 
ing it more of its God. True indeed, that in the argument from 
necessity the whole conclusion is involved in the premises. But 
this is its perfection. It is an attempt to display and logically to 
set forth a spontaneous and indisputable conviction of the mind. 
The soul holds it as one idea; but the intellect is obliged to travel 
in succession over its different parts. 

The more, and the more heartily one considers his idea of God, 
and the more closely he examines the various theories of it, the 
more, we think, will he feel inclined to rest in the conviction, even 
though he first rejected it as evasion, that the belief in God is an 
intuition of the mind, and that virtue is the condition of its devel- 
opment or action. We mean, that it is a natural and immediate 
and universal intuition, but one of which, as in the case of other in- 
tuitions, a certain growth and improvement are the condition. The 
very bad, the very base, and perhaps the overwhelmingly ignorant, 
are incapable of being brought to a real belief of God by any 
arguments. 

The two classes of proofs go well together, and ought to be so 
used. The argument a posteriori is a substantial body ; and the 
argument a priori supplies the soul. And so united they are 
living truth. 

It has been said, and it is said by Mr. Bowen in the book before 
us, that the reasoning for the existence of God is of precisely the 
same kind with the reasoning by which any conclusion of science 
is established, that it is inferred from his works which we observe, 
by the same process of thought whereby we infer the existence of 
certain now unknown animals from finding their skeletons in the 
24* 
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rocks. But there isa difference ; and it lies here. The inferences 
of science are from similarity of phenomena to similarity of causes, 
according to the principle that the laws of nature are constant; 
but the great inference of theology is from imperfect resemblances 
that may be traced between the works of God and the works of 
man, (which, notwithstanding their infinite disparity, are regarded 
as individuals of the same class,) to the existence of a Being 
above and beyond nature, according to a principle which is nowhere 
to be found, and which cannot be stated, except as involving that 
very a priori argument which Clarke has so clearly exhibited. If 
we should find the wreck of a steam-engine buried in the mud of 
the Oregon, we should undoubtedly conclude that man had made 
it. But if we should discover a skeleton of the ichthyosaurus in 
the rocks above, we should not, as it seems to us, conclude that it 
had been made, until we had been taught the existence of a Crea- 
tor. The belief of design seems to us to imply the previous know- 
ledge of a being capable of that design, and thus to rest on two 
supports,—the thing in which it appears, and the mind of which it 
is the action,—without the previous knowledge of both which the 
belief could never find a resting-place. All which we behold in 
the thing alone is an adaptation of means to ends, (or more pro- 
perly a mere sequence of states,) which must have the idea of 
originating will added to it, to fill up the idea of design. But as we 
conclude that the steam-engine is made by man, because we know 
that man exists, that the engine comes within his competency, and 
that it bears the mark of his skill; so we conclude that the ichthy- 
osaurus was created by God, when, and when only, we know that 
God exists, that it comes within his competency, and that it bears 
the stamp of his thought. And agreeable to this is the fact, that 
many a man, who knows how to reason, sees no design and no 
mark of a designer in the skeleton of the ichthyosaurus; because 
the idea of God has not yet been elicited in him, by his having 
perceived him inthe Eternal and Absolute. Without that, all rea- 
soning is profitless, and all theology is a form of words. 

F. 


G. s. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D. D. 


Tue death of this distinguished and excellent man is a se- 
rious loss to the Church and the world. He has gone in full 
course of his most earnest labors,—when he seemed to have in 
store better things even than he had yet bestowed to bless his fel- 
low-men. The minute and extended accounts of him that will 
doubtless be given make it important for us, in some rapid refer- 
ences to his character and career, only to say, that he was born in 
Newport, R. I., April 7, 1780; graduated at Cambridge, Mass. in 
1798 ; was ordained over the Federal Street Church and Society 
in Boston, June 1, 1803 ; travelled in Europe in 1822 and 23; 
received the assistance of a colleague in 1824; relinquished all 
pastoral duty, but not the pastoral connexion, in 1840; spent the 
summer of 1842 in the county of Berkshire, Mass. ; was taken ill 
of typhoid fever at Bennington, Vt., on his way from Lenox to 
Brattleboro’ ; and there died October 2, 1842, in the 63d year of his 
life, and the 40th of his ministry. 

The great and good belong to their race. They are manifesta- 
tions of the natural capacity of mankind, and real sympathy with 
mankind has been the nurse of their power. When they die, 
therefore, the race are their proper heirs; and to take account of 
their mind and character is a no less fitting than spontaneous work. 
We propose a brief sketch of the departed prophet and chief 
whom Zion now mourns, for whom the note of lamentation in his 
own familiar place is echoed from many a temple, ana will return 
from beyond the sea, and linger on the farthest shore of the civil- 
ized world. ‘To speak as we ought of him, we need something of 
the same genuine appreciation of lofty traits which enabled him to 
portray so truly his own departed companions and spiritual peers, 
Worcester, Tuckerman and Follen. Where there is real worth, 
the private man is always greater than the public ; we shall there- 
fore, having taken a view of his position before the world, add a 
few remarks upon his character. 

In the first relation, Dr. Channing comes at once before us in a 
three-fold aspect,—as a man of genius, as a theologian, and as a 
philanthropist. Simply as an author, were we to fix his rank, as 
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was done with King David’s mighty men, we must place him in the 
very foremost class,—not only among “ the thirty,” but “‘ the three.” 
And this, not because his writings indicate a mind of that gigantic 
order before which lesser intellects involuntarily bow. We do not 
tremble in the irresistible grasp of his argument, nor wonder at the 
transcendent’ weight of his thought. But, in the first place, his 
intellect, originally of a very high order, seemed devoted with sin- 
gular fidelity to the search and unfolding of truth. His instincts 
seemed to lie in the direction of just views. His eye was single, 
and therefore his whole body was full of light. None of that spe- 
cial pleading or making out of a case, to which the most splendid 
endowments have sometimes been given, can be detected on his 
page. Literary history does not show, we think, a more striking 
instance of genuineness and just balance in all the exercises and 
results of rational inquiry. That hold of reality and nature, which 
made the simple youth of old to vanquish the giant with all his 
terrible armor, gave him the victory in all encounters. ‘I in- 
structed my soldiers,’ said Cromwell, ‘to fight in the fear of the 
Lord, and put some conscience in what they did, and after this 
they were never conquered.’ Another quality which gave Dr. 
Channing’s pen such power was the excellence of his style. The 
great gift and almost the very form of his intellect was composi- 
tion. We know not where to find such transparency of expression 
with such volume of meaning. It is like the river, “‘ clear as crys- 
tal,” in the book of Revelation. His imagination does not seem to us 
to have the burning splendor, under which we sometimes see the 
most refractory subjects melt, but it strikes a colorless light through 
the whole mass of his thought. Hence his words, while charming 
the ears of the deepest philosopher, reach the simplest apprehen- 
sions of the common mind. Whatever his theme,—a literary 
criticism, a theological argument, a political question,—this power 
of clear language and disentangling statement is never wanting. 
With Milton, of whom he has given the most living and genial, 
if not the most masterly delineation, he might “ hail ” his “* Native 
Language,” choosing some subject, 

‘Such as may make thee search thy coffers round 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound.”’ 


But we believe the chief secret of his influence as a writer lies in 
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the religious soul that animates his compositions. The vital warmth 
of piety, all-informing in his works, is what gives them such strong 
entrance inte the mind, though they may on some points sink in 
the comparison with other contemporary literature. He has not the 
historic richness, the quick-succeeding point, the concise energy 
of Macauley, nor the high-wrought gorgeousness, as upon vases of 
silver and gold, of our own Everett, nor the epigrammatic terse- 
ness, the thick-studded imagery and diamond sparkling of Emer- 
son. But more than any or all of these he has that inborn spiritual 
life, that beating and throbbing sympathy with men, that funda- 
mental seeking of the glory of God, which will long embalm his 
productions, though occupied mostly on a few great thoughts, and 
though nothing very extensive and elaborate bears his name. 
Truly has he illustrated his own sentiment, in the closing words of 
his admirable review of Fenelon: * Genius, intellect, imagination, 
taste, and sensibility must all be baptized into religion, or they will 
never know and never make known their real glory and immortal 
power.” 

Dr. Channing, we suppose, comes before the minds of most 
persons as a theologian. Probably no man ever gained such fame 
in this character with so little handling of metaphysical questions 
and so little dealing in scholastic expositions. His power as a 
theologian lies almost entirely in the judgment with which he has 
seized, and the force with which he has expounded the spirit of 
Christianity. He seldom even quotes Scripture texts. But every 
line shows he has studied intensely both the general strain of the 
New Testament and the particular significance of its various points, 
especially the discourses of Jesus. Here too, we must say, his 
eminence does not seem to arise from his having reached any 
principles before absolutely undiscovered. The ideas on which he 
so much insisted, of the freedom of the soul and the right of pri- 
vate judgment, seem to have been possessed as clearly and prized 
as highly by some of his predecessors and compeers,—by Mayhew 
and Freeman and Buckminster, to mention no others. The doc- 
trines of the Divine unity and of human ability which he so earn- 
estly set forth, he had not to rescue from entire obscurity or uni- 
versal disparagement. But though many in regenerating the 
human mind had “ done virtuously,” he excelled them all in the 
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living power he infused into their general principles. He had 
something of Elisha’s touch. Every subject he enlivened. The 
Gospel others expounded, he proclaimed to the world. He made 
men feel they had a vital interest in the questions he treated, and 
that some response, of affirmation or denial, they must give. In- 
deed when we ponder on the thrilling force of his appeal, which 
rang so far and wide—from the fathers in the church to their 
children at school,—we can hardly resist the conclusion that this 
man was raised up of God to be a prophet to this generation. His 
position was made for him and foreordained. Such a man was 
needed, and could not be dispensed with. And his very greatness 
and fame rose, not so much from any immense intellectual interval 
by which he distanced other men, as from the vast opportunity he 
was called to fill. But, filling it so faithfully, discharging his mis- 
sion so well, and with all meekness and moral simplicity girding 
up the loins of his mind for his destined career and running with 
patience the race set before him, he has exerted an almost unpre- 
cedented influence on religious speculations and systems, and has 
formed more than any other man of the time the religious mind of 
the rising generation. Theological instruction, exposition of Scrip- 
ture, and preaching of the word—all really feel, however little they 
may acknowledge, his influence. 

Passing from this general view, we cannot fail to be struck with 
his chief peculiarity as a theologian; we mean his estimate of 
human nature. In the prominence he gave to this idea of the 
natural dignity of the soul, in the earnestness with which he set it 
forth, in the rich illustrations with which he adorned it, and the 
striking applications to which he traced it, lies, we think, some de- 
cisive claim to what so very rarely exists—true originality. In 
distinction from most writers, especially on morals and religion, he 
was always original, in the sense of possessing with a living faith 
and appropriation to his own mind all he recommended to his fel- 
low-men. But his views of human nature came from the very 
lowest depths of his own thought. They have, so far as we know, 
no considerable parallel in those of any other author; and they 
will be in future his chief distinction, by which he must stand or 
fall as a theological reasoner. For ourselves, though we can fol- 
low no man or party, we unequivocally think he has in these views 
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rendered Religion and the Church great service. His defence of 
the dignity of human nature is a real vindication of the glory of 
God. For it is a rescue from abuse and contempt of the greatest 
work of God of which in this earthly state we have any experience. 
Nay, it is redeeming from overthrow and loss the very ladder by 
which alone we can ascend to God, know Him, believe in Him 
now, or hope in Him forever. For, important as revelation is, to 
extend our knowledge and confirm our hopes, we know not how 
the position can on reflection with any color of reason be rejected, 
which Dr. Channing himself has expressed, “‘ that the ultimate re- 
liance of a human being is and must be on his own mind,”—and 
whatever strikes this reliance away plunges us into essential 
unbelief and atheism. We would render solemn thanks then to 
him, as to a spirit on high, for his opening of the native riches of 
the soul, and stimulating the germs of spiritual life with the pow- 
erful influences of self-respect and hope. But we do not forget 
there is danger also in dwelling on this view alone, and that there 
is an important truth on the other side. We even fear, in his devo- 
tion to this truth of the dignity of human nature he overlooked 
somewhat the depravity of human character. He admitted this, 
he showed its enormity as resulting from the spiritual capacity of 
the soul; but it may be doubted if he suffered it sufficiently to 
modify his general views, or if he assumed it enough as one 
point of departure for the strongest effect of moral appeals. 
But it is given to no man to cultivate the whole vineyard, to pay 
an equal attention to every point in the sphere of truth. Dr. Chan- 
ning knew human nature well by the study of his own soul. He 
could not at the same time, perhaps, so thoroughly understand 
every variety of character among men. And it is no disparage- 
ment to the greatness of the work he accomplished to say, that a 
sober view of human depravity may be useful in checking that 
tendency to self-worship and that pride of the falling angels, which 
is the besetting sin of the spiritualism of our day. 

In the theological connection, perhaps, Dr. Channing’s chief note 
was as a preacher. What we have already said indicates his traits 
in this regard. There are two styles of effective preaching. The first 
is of direct address, that bears on the real conscious state of the soul, 
and by the sting of conscience stirs the whole moral nature. This 
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mode, used in a pure love, we hold to be the cardinal excellence 
of the pulpit. There is another style, by which the preacher, 
accustomed to the profoundest views of reflection in his own mind, 
while not piercing so immediately the sinner’s heart, yet, as by a 
resistless force of gravitation, gently draws him into his own 
atmosphere, and inspires him with his own high and holy mood. 
Who that has heard Dr. Channing can doubt his preeminence in 
this generous, kindling, subduing appeal ? 

In. contemplating Dr. Channing’s theological course, we have 
only to regret his silence upon the vital questions recently moved 
among us in the very bosom of the Christian Church. This was 
occasioned in part, we doubt not, by his so great absorption in the 
practical reforms of the day. As it is, however, the tomb-stone 
rests on his explicit testimony, never to be revoked, to Christianity, 
as a miraculous and authoritative revelation. That this was his 
decided final belief, we have no question. His private expressions 
of opinion not only leave us in no doubt as to his real sentiments, 
but convince us that he would have improved his earliest respite 
from other cares to devote his mind to the special consideration of 
the fundamental differences of faith of most interest in these times. 
Quite lately, and during the manifestation of these differences, he 
has said to us, that his own mind inclined, without any hesitation 
to the simple miraculous interpretation of such passages as that 
which speaks of the “voice from heaven” in testimony to Jesus 
Christ. Much as he approved free inquiry, his spirit revolted from 
the recklessness with which it is sometimes pursued. 

But we must hasten to add a few words upon our departed friend 
as a philanthropist. We think he is entitled to the name. His 
earlier writings, closely scanned, would be found to contain the 
seeds of great actions and social revolutions. Many called him a 
dreamer and visionary,—a reproach we are apt to vent on any 
who propose thoughts and measures that come into powerful con- 
flict with our cherished desires and selfish plans. As he himself 
has remarked ‘<o us, he wished to show that the principles he so 
earnestly espoused were truly practical. Infirmity, seclusion, ten- 
der cherishing, and susceptibility to external influences, in truth 
only disguised in him, to most, the all-daring courage, all-enduring 
patience of the martyr. After religion, no feeling was so strong 
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in him as a longing for the real improvement and happiness of 
mankind. No man was more sincerely devoted to the great causes 
of benevolence,—Peace, Temperance, Education, Freedom. Pro- 
bably no sermon on the same subject ever impressed the public 
mind so strongly as the discourse on War, in 1816, before the Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational Ministers. And could Napoleon have 
read his analysis of the great warrior’s ambition, it might have trou- 
bled him as much as any thing that ever came from the English press. 

We have no space to speak as, if at all, we ought, of his various 
efforts in humanity’s behalf. Of late years, as is well known, he 
advocated with his utmost power and unabating zeal the rights of 
the slave. And the writings he put forth on this theme have a 
sharper ethical edge than any of his other publications; though, 
we are told, much of his first preaching had a similar cast. That 
in these labors, whether well judged or mistaken, he showed a truly 
philanthrophic spirit, we think few, if any, will doubt. He sacri- 
ficed for them what is hardest to part with, much of his nearest 
friendship and reputation, though he secured his real and lasting 
fame. The admiration, almost without dissent, that awaited him in 
other walks more congenial to his own habits and tastes, he did 
resolutely forego. In Napoleon’s campaign to Russia the noble 
women of that empire, we are told, to fill their country’s fund, 
parted with their rich jewelry, their crosses of diamond and gold, 
and received iron crosses in return. The same fidelity, whatever 
others may think, we believe our friend showed to the welfare of 
his land and the self-denying spirit of his religion. Certainly, on 
some considerable points we widely differed from his judgment; 
though were this the place to state them, our opinions would be of 
little consequence. We by no means think it would be well for 
the clergy, as many Abolitionists would have them, to treat this 
somewhat political subject at large in their pulpits. But Dr. Chan- 
ning’s position, almost disconnected from the immediate pastoral 
relation, and aloof from all parties, gave him a peculiar vantage- 
ground. Then, his previous celebrity and the pervading spirit of his 
publications obtained for him the quite dispassionate hearing of the 
world. And to crown all, the force, general justness, and uniform 
charity of his discussions made them more powerful for good, than 
would have been the joint exclamations and rebukes of any banded 
29 
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class of men whatsoever. Indeed his collected writings would, we 
imagine, form the most thorough and valuable treatment of the 
great subject of Slavery, in all literature. It is enough of itself to 
establish his fame, if he has portrayed better than any other this 
portentous institution, that has struck its deadly roots into the fairest 
lands, and propagated its issue through thousands of years. And 
it is the seal of his true-hearted devotion, that he died with his 
pathetic pleading for the slave yet quivering on his lips. Well he 
fulfilled his own words, in his letter to his friend Jonathan Phillips, 
—* To the last, I trust, we shall speak words of blessing to our 
race, and words of encouragement to all who toil and suffer for its 
good.” ‘Truly he made, according to his light, faithful use of the 
“ five talents” placed in his trust. Truly in view of all his writ- 
ten witness to the truth we may say, that not in vain did he fre- 
quent, as one of his places of study, the “‘ beach” of his native 
town. The winds and waves which, in his Discourse in Newport 
six years since, he describes as moving to utterance the struggling 
thoughts and emotions of his youth, never ceased to sound in his 
imagination, and to chime along the sweet or sublimer music of his 
words,—an accompaniment from nature of his noble strain in 
honor of humanity and God. 

So much we have written as a preface to some more informal 
notices of Dr. Channing’s mental constitution and character in 
private life. It is not for us to speak his eulogy. But it is for us 
on all proper occasions to bear our feeble testimony to the kindness 
and faithfulness, the simplicity and truth, the charity and piety, it 
has been our privilege to witness. Circumstances uniting with the 
great kindness of that sainted Christian, his readiness to commune 
with and help even the humblest, drew us into a somewhat closer 
intimacy than we might else have obtained. And we should feel 
unworthy indeed, if we withheld the only mark of gratitude in our 
power,—our highest consideration of the purity of his motives, the 
calm fervor of his affections, the constancy of his godly aims. 

His character to our mind stands forth in its own peculiarity. 
In approaching him we always had something of the religious 
reverence come over us with which one enters a church. He 
showed an elevation of mind and temper, a high table-land of 
spiritual life, from which there was no descent. We never knew 
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one of whom it could more truly be said, that he had his conversa- 
tion in heaven. We never knew one whose very presence seemed 
more to exclude any other than such conversation. Whoever 
needed the influence cf a mind fixed in serious, prayerful contem- 
plation could at no time seek him in vain. The continual tone of 
his spirit was a restorative to the perplexed and desponding. Some 
may have even thought that this solemn aspiration was too steady 
and unrelieved, that it would better occasionally have sunk into the 
more cordial manners of common friendship, or issued in more 
spontaneous bursts of varied emotion, or been occasionally inter- 
mitted for a more general mingling with men and a more attentive 
interest in the details of ordinary life. And yet his piety was 
cheerful, his affections natural, his deportment humble. His mind 
was so much engrossed with the subject in hand, that an oblivion 
of personal relations seemed often to possess him to that degree 
that he made no reply to what seemed to require it. This we 
think, and not coldness nor disrespect, is the explanation of some 
points of his deportment upon which many have observed. If he 
had less than some of a constitutional ardor of sympathy, he had 
as much as any of the moral principle of love. In mutual com- 
munication he seemed ever less ambitious to express his own senti- 
ments than to obtain those of others. Young men have been 
oppressed by his almost deferential waiting for their opinions. 
His fond celebration of the dignity of human nature, that entered 
so largely into his theology, was not a matter of mere words or 
beautiful theory; for no man ever paid more respect to others’ 
minds in every practical way of listening to and fairly considering 
their views; while yet no man ever guarded more jealously the 
independent convictions of his own, belonging to no party in poli- 
tics, religion or philanthropy. He was so much a Christian, as to 
make us forget he had been for nearly forty years a Christian 
teacher; so utterly free he was from all that was assuming or 
authoritative or official, from any of the faults so easily besetting 
those who hold peculiar relations to their fellow-men. There was 
a uniform staidness and gravity in his manners which some may 
have mistaken for an assumed dignity, but which sprang rather, we 
conceive, from an extraordinarily unbroken consciousness of the 
great object of life, of the momentous importance of truth, of the 
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solemn need of effort to fulfil the purposes of God and the pre- 
cepts of Jesus among men. Such self-respect as belonged to this 
inward spiritual state, and repelled everything discordant with it, 
he doubtless cherished and maintained. At least we are confident, 
that whatever self-estimation might have been suggested by his 
wonderful gifts and well-nigh universal influence, was humbly 
bowed evermore before God, in the humility of that religion whose 
various exercises more than meat and drink were his “ daily bread.” 

In those who occupy conspicuous stations of influence it is a 
sure test of substantial worth, if we see them unconscious of, or 
unincumbered by the accidental associations to which this public 
consequence gives rise. And we can truly say, that whenever we 
were with him, for whom the voice of mourning will be heard in all 
corners of the earth, we thought not of the man of genius and 
great author, whose pen had exalted the literature of his country 
and whose fame was upon the winds; nor yet of the profound 
theologian, who had produced one of the most important religious 
movements of the day; but rather of the yet unsatisfied seeker 
after truth, the humble inquirer more aud more ambitious of Divine 
knowledge, who counted not himself “ to have apprehended.” We 
remember he once told us, that he always turned from any refer- 
ences to his own writings which he might meet. We never ob- 
served in him any pride of attainment. In truth he was as ardent 
a student at life’s close as any youthful beginner. ‘There was a 
singular freshness of mind, a delight in the acquisition of new 
ideas, a rapid force in mastering their applications and settling their 
worth. As the lamp of life grew dim with the waste of years and 
infirmities, the intellectual flame in his soul but rose brighter. 
While at the same time his mind was exercised with such a corre- 
sponding concern in all the interests of philanthropy and freedom 
among his fellow-men, that we may well call his death untimely, 
though he came to his grave “in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season.” For on whom shall the prophet’s mantle 
fall? Who with equal abilities shall so make religion and human- 
ity to outshine all the splendors of thought ? 

Let us pursue yet awhile this desultory train of remark, for we 
frankly confess it is a work of love for us to speak well of him 
who drew us to his acquaintance, who encouraged us with sympa- 
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thy and intercourse the more warm and frequent in our times of 
weakness and want, and who has left to us a turning of the heart 
in one direction to which henceforth it must turn in vain. We 
little dreamed that place of study, the scene of so much sweet con- 
verse, ever seeming lighted up with a pure and steady flame, would 
come to look so cold and dark. The influence of such a mind is 
so penetrating, that all who really knew it must have a sense of 
loss in their very thoughts—a grief in their minds as well asa 
throb of anguish in their hearts. To part from the brother of our 
souls inflicts a sorrow keen and peculiar, as truly as breaking the 
ties of natural kindred. We shall miss him more in our prayers 
than in our pleasures; and in the seasons of lonely reflection a 
pang will strike across our musing, as we remember we can no 
more seek the help of his personal communion. Yet he will come 
to us in the spirit as little changed perhaps as any mortal we have 
known, so much was there in him over which death hath no power. 
So much even here was he a citizen of the world above, that he 
could hardly have gone at any time without words on his lips that 
befit a dying man. In his own words indeed how richly has he 
provided for our consolation ; and by his singular separation of all 
personality even from his friendship, how has he left the spiritual 
fabric he built up in us whole and unshaken even by his own 
removal. 

We have been led, almost unawares, into saying so much, that we 
may be pardoned if in closing these remarks, without attempting 
to sketch his character or position,—which will be better done by 
others,—we yet single out what seems to us to have been his 
peculiar and predominating mental trait and habit. We mean 
meditation, for whose joys, he has told us, he readily resigned to 
others all worldly satisfactions. Early begun, ever continued, and 
fixed severely on unseen realities, we imagine this habit to have 
been the chief source both of his intellectual and moral great- 
ness. Though his knowledge was large and choice, he was not, 
we think, distinctively an investigator of history or a reader of 
books. Neither was he characteristically a profound metaphysician, 
or an eager observer of the actual world. But his life was one 
long act of contemplation. The things of the spirit which Paul 
describes, the true, the honest, the just, the pure, the lovely, en- 
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tranced his vision, and from this direct observation of heavenly 
realities through his own large and living consciousness his words 
and writings became so original and influential. His extraordinary 
measure of this power of meditation to our mind best indicates his 
intense effort and vast moral progress. ‘To restrain not only all 
expression of untruth and wrong, but to subdue the very impulses 
of sin in the soul ; to hush into an abiding calm every strong passion ; 
to silence the tedious, busy whispering of every seifish desire ; to 
school the very fancy to forbear its listless wanderings, and move 
and toil only to adorn God’s beautiful truth, till the very imagination, 
that frequent truant from duty in most men’s minds, becomes a ser- 
vant never loitering in the vineyard, and every thought is in captivity 
to the obedience of Christ; and then, these obstinate obstructions 
cleared away, to dwell in persevering, ever-renewed study on spirit- 
ual truth, beauty and obligation, till the supreme principles of love to 
God and man are really enthroned in the mind, and all affection and 
resolution gush from them into the conduct; this is the triumph of 
spiritual meditation, and it is no ordinary triumph. It was in no 
ordinary degree the triumph of our departed friend. From the 
chastened fountains of sentiment, to which every faithful inward 
exercise contributed, broke forth that so spontaneous overflow of 
his eloquence. In the calm depths of moral fidelity to himself 
were gently gathered the perennial supplies that should stream out 
to refresh the world. Thus he exalted and refined his idea of 
God. Thus beneath the surface of creeds he penetrated to the 
spirit of Christ. Thus through superficial meanness he beheld the 
essential greatness of human nature in its Divine lineage and divine 
capacities. Thus grew into brightness those glories of his inward 
being and his written page, the ideas of truth and freedom, justice 
and love. 

But though his mind was contemplative, and might even be called 
Platonic, yet the world of ideas was to him no cold, abstract region, 
but ever was viewed in its real connexion with hyman weifare and 
improvement. Had he imposed no moral check on an unusually 
active imagination, he might have become abstract and visionary. 
But spiritual themes took too strong hold on his mind to suffer 
him to be an epicure of pleasant fancies and delicious dreams. 
He once told us, he believed he had succeeded in conquering any 
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disposition to mere reverie. And thus we conceive it was, that 
though his tendencies to action, originally strong, had been some- 
what weakened perhaps by disease and intellectual habit, vet this 
strict bending of his contemplation on truth, rectitude and good- 
ness forced him to observe the frightful contrasts to these pre- 
sented by human error, unkindness and wrong. Hence his practi- 
cal sensibility to all falsehood and injustice. Hence bis burning 
desire to correct opinion on the highest subjects, and bring to an 
end the reign of unrighteousness. Hence his selection of the true 
and most commanding point of attack on the iniquities of the 
world,—not in unsanctified indignation or desires of retribution 
and revenge, but from the high and sacred tower of spiritual prin- 
ciples. And thus, though his warfare on earth be accomplished, 
will he yet bless mankind, if he exert an influence to uplift any 
of those who knew his mind into the pure and lofty region of 
contemplation, the mount of vision and of prayer where he dwelt. 

How best shall we mourn the good, whose virtue hath adorned 
their life, and like a candle “ hath given light to all who are in the 


house ?”’. 


How mourn them better and more beautifully than by 
considering how they built up their excellence, and by striving to 
inherit the holy habits of their souls? Even a Heathen writer 
could say, that “the outward images of men, like their originals, 
are frail and perishable.” ‘‘ The soul,” he adds, ‘is shaped of 
finer elements, and its inward form is not to be expressed by the 
hand of an artist with unconscious matter: our manners and our 
morals may in some degree trace the resemblance.” Let us ren- 
der to the “just made perfect” this most acceptable of tributes. 
Then the grave, which seems to swallow up all earth’s beauty and 
glory, will send forth earth’s richest harvests. The roots of living 
excellence shall cling around the tomb-stone, sweeter flowers than 
are planted by human hands shall grow and cluster over the names 
of the lost beloved. Yea, the green spots of rejoicing and hope 
shall be our fathers’ sepulchres. And then they who “ by faith 
and patience inherit the promises,” 
ever wrote, though dead will yet speak,—not only to their followers’ 
ears, but in the louder language of their followers’ lives. 


in words sublimer than Heathen 


Cc. A. B. 
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The funeral services on the death of Dr. Channing were attended 
in the Federal Street meeting-house, in Boston, on Friday, Octo- 
ber 7, 1842. Discourses upon his life and character were preach- 
ed in many of our churches on the next Sunday, and special com- 
memorative services were held in Providence, R. I. and in the city 
of New York; in the former place on Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 12, when a discourse was delivered by Rev. E. B. Hall, and 
in the latter on Thursday evening, the 13th, when an address was 
given by Rev. H. B. Bellows. The following original hymns were 
sung, one at Providence, the other at New York. 


HYMN. 
WRITTEN BY MRS. L, J. HALL. 


When sinks the sun, shall we forget 
That but to us his beams are set? 
When holy spirits pass away, 

Shall we but weep o'er feeble clay? 


With aspirations like thine own, 

Pure being, whom we dare not mourn ! 
Oh let us mark, where “ dwells no night,’ 
A new-born, active, burning light. 


’ 


Shine on forever, tranquil star! 

Though in far heaven thy glories are, 
Their solemn beams shall } so this hour 
Fall on our souls with added power. 


Each thrilling cadence, each mild word 
Of love or wisdom we have heard, 
From gifted lips now still and cold, 
Shall be imbued with power untold. 


Go, Christian sage! Death now hath wrought 
On pages glowing with thy thought ; 

Death, whe hath calmed all pain, hath sealed 
Thy power on earth—and heaven revealed. 





HYMN. 
WRITTEN BY W. C. BRYANT, ESQ. 


While yet the harvest fields are white 
And few the toiling reapers stand, 
Called from his task before the night, 

We miss the mightiest of the band. 


Oh, thou of strong yet gentle mind ! 
Thy thrilling voice shall plead no more 

For truth, for freedom, and mankind ; 
The lesson of thy life is o'er. 


But thou in brightness far above 

The fairest dream of human thought, 
Before the seat of Power and Love, 
Art with the Truth that thou hast sought. 
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Human Lire, or Practical Ethics. Translated from the German 
of De Wette. By Samuel Osgood. 2 vols. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1842. pp. 368, 409, 12mo. 


Mr. Oscoop brought with him to this work great preparations for 
doing it well; and well has he done it. An exact and extensive 
knowledge of the German language, an admirable appreciation 
and command of the resources of his own, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with German Ethics, and with the history and philosophy of 
Ethics in general—these combined qualifications have borne their 
good fruit in the selection and execution of the work presented in 
the volumes before us. Most warmly do we welcome and recom- 
mend it to all lovers of German, and of English—to all lovers of 
common sense and sound sentiment; especially do we commend 
it to all who have hitherto been repelled from the German mind as 
something misty, or at best musty. To all who have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the word ‘German’ only disagreeable 
thoughts of Pantheism, Atheism, and the like, we cordially re- 
commend these beautiful and wholesome volumes, in which the 
practical, the philosophical and the poetic are so happily harmon- 
ized. 

We think Mr. Osgood has made a wise choice between the 
several ethical treatises of De Wette, which, as he tells us in his 
preface, stood candidates for translation. He has unquestionably 
chosen the very one which we in this country most wished and 


> the real life of the inner man, 


most wanted. ‘Human Life,’ 
soon becomes the best moral teacher to him who by the lamp, or 
rather the sunbeam, of revelation will calmly read its lessons; and 
the writer who out of a long and deep experience, out of a faithful 
communion with himself, will sit down and, like a kind and con- 
siderate physician of the soul, reveal to the soul what is wholesome 


for it and what poison—such a one must richly repay our study. 
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The reader will find here food at once for the mind and for the 
heart, he will find himself won onward by pleasant images and 
kindled to self-amendment by conscience-searching visions of 
moral purity. De Wette’s morality is of the very highest, and we 
bid the book Ged speed on its way to the hearts of all people, as 
well fitted to make them “ not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 





Specimens or Foreign Sranparp Literature. Vol. XIV. 
Songs and Ballads; Translated from Uhland, Korner, Bir- 
ger, and other German Lyric Poets. With Notes. By Charles 
T. Brooks. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1842. pp. 400, 12mo. 


In this volume Mr. Brooks has undertaken a somewhat difficult 
task ; and his success is therefore all the more honorable. The 
peculiar idioms of a foreign language always cause a translator 
much difficulty, and when we add to idioms of mere phrase the 
idioms of thought and feeling which must mark the lyric poetry 
of all nations, the translator’s difficulty is not a little aggravated. 
We have all the more reason therefore to thank Mr. Brooks for 
the exactness, simplicity and beauty of most of the pieces in his 
volume. Without breaking their tendrils or soiling their petals, he 
has transplanted some of the fairest flowers of the German garden, 
and it is not from any lack in beauty of color or sweetness of per- 
fume that we know them to be of exotic origin. 

Mr. Brooks has received some aid from a few friends whose 
names are assurance of the worth of their contributions. All who 
have read the “ Dying Flower,” translated from Rickert by Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham, will heartily respond to the tribute of thanks 
given in the close of the preface. The preface, by the bye, in 
connection with the work is a very good indication of the charac- 
ter of the volume. It shows us how much real merit and power 
may be possessed by a young man whose pretensions are as 
modest as his worth is positive. 

These beautiful pieces close, certainly for the present, the 
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series of Specimens of Foreign Literature. Let us thank Mr. 
Ripley that so solid a literary feast closes with a dessert so grace- 
ful and elegant. We have the rich clusters from the Rhenish vine 
without any maddening juices. 





An Essay on Transcendentalism. Boston: Crocker & Ruggles. 
1842. pp. 104, 16mo. 


Tue writer of this Essay argues for the soul of man, as if the 
belief in it were something new in the world. The greater part 
of his book applies no more to Transcendentalism, than it would 
apply to any other form of sincere philosophy. The substratum 
of the argument is poor; but not a few just and well-expressed 
ideas are found more or less loosely attached to it. 

In the sense of transcending sensual experience all philosophy 
is Transcendental. But that philosophy is properly called the 
Transcendental, which, inquiring into the grounds of all knowledge, 
seeks to detect and exhibit those elements of pure thought out of 
which belief, knowledge and all mental acts arise. Those ele- 
ments of thought, or notions, which do not originate from experi- 
ence are termed transcendental ; and a true system of these would 
be the Transcendental Philosophy ; which name is also given to 
any form of Metaphysics, which bases itself upon such elements 
of pure thought. These elements are found in the act of percep- 
tion as much as in the acts of judgment and of the moral sense; 
so that, according to the philosopher, we could not see the sun 
without a transcendental act of the mind. Kant teaches that the 
mind does not derive laws from nature, but impresses them upon 
nature ; that no beauty or order exists in outward things except as 
it is impressed on them by the a priori principles or laws of the 
mind, and that therefore all knowledge of outward things has a 
transcendental basis. It is with regard to the mode of knowing 
that Kant’s theory is new, and not with regard to the class of ob- 
jects with which he concerns himself. A philosopher who should 
maintain that the mind was capable of taking cognizance of nothing 
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but objects of sense might, if he adopted the transcendental theory of 
perception, be as thorough a Transcendentalist, as one who should 
maintain that the soul could know nothing but heavenly truth. 
Neither a logical habit of mind, nor a sensual view of life, is at 
al! inconsistent with Transcendental philosophy. This philosophy 
is simply a theory of human knowledge. 





An Appress delivered at Lenox, on the first of August, 1842, 
the Anniversary of Emancipation, in the British West Indies. 
By William E. Channing. Lenox, Mass. 1842. pp. 38, 8vo. 


We prepare our brief notice of this Address not without a feeling 
of solemnity. In the minds of all who read it a peculiar sacred- 
ness is attached to it, which is a deserved and beautiful tribute to 
the last public discourse of its distinguished Author. Its words of 
truth and power, impressive as they would have been of themselves 
under any circumstances, are rendered doubly affecting by being 
associated with the closing days of Dr. Channing’s life—by the 
thought which comes over us, that upon them the last energies of 
his mind were employed ; that in them the latest throbbings of his 
benevolent heart make themselves felt; that they are his final 
legacy to the human family which he lived to elevate and redeem, 
his dying offering upon the altar of freedom and Christian love. 


_ 


The circumstances which led to the preparation and delivery of 
the Address are well known. The Emancipation in the British 
West India Islands which began in August, 1834, seemed to Dr. 
Channing not to have excited so much attention in this country as it 
deserved. As its last anniversary approached, whilst he was in- 
haling the free air from the mountains of Berkshire, and admiring 
the prosperity and peace of the villages in and near the lovely 
valley of the Housatonic, the generous impulse came to him to 
invite the friends whose hospitality he was enjoying to unite with 
him in celebrating the occasion. He thought that he might then 


and there influence public opinion in favor of the rights of man ; 


at least, that he might infuse into the minds of the inhabitants of 
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that magnificent region ‘*a new feeling of brotherhood and of all 
men’s relation to the common Father—a new reverence for human- 
ity.” A very numerous audience came together at Lenox ; some 
to listen to the eloquence of whose fame they had often heard, 
and some prepared to sympathize deeply with his noble sentiments. 
He addressed them as the organ of no association—the representa- 
tive of no feelings but his own. He spoke from no passionate 
zeal, no sudden impulse ; but from deliberate and long-cherished 
conviction. He spoke, in the language of manly simplicity and 
with the earnestness of true feeling, of only one of the many fea- 
tures of Slavery—that which was at the time most vividly im- 
pressed upon his heart, its ‘* master evil,” ‘he outrage offered by it 
to human nature. He described the scene which was displayed 
at the time when 800,000 human beings were visited with the light 
of liberty, and the effects which have followed their emancipation. 
He exhibited this event as a glorious “sign of the triumph of 
Christianity, and a presage and herald of grander victories of truth 
and humanity.” He gave free utterance to the painful impressions 
produced on his mind by the contemplation of Southern slavery in 
contrast with our free institutions, and indicated the duty of the 
Free States in regard to it and the means by which they should 
seek its extinction. On this subject he recommended “ no cruasde 
against slavery, no use of physical or legislative power for its de- 
struction.” ‘The North must free itself from all constitutional or 
legal obligations to uphold slavery, and give free and strong ex- 
pression to its reprobation of it. It has but one weapon, moral 
force, the utterance of moral judgment, moral feeling, religious 
conviction.” And he concluded his Address with a peroration as 
eloquent and impressive as an outpouring of the combined emo- 
tions of Christian faith and hope and love in his own grand, sim- 
ple and fervent language could make it. 

As a literary composition, this Address will rank with Dr. Chan- 
ning’s best productions, As a vindication of the rights of man, it 
is not surpassed by any of his writings upon this subject. But we 
value it most of all, as asserting and illustrating the power of 
Christianity to redeem the world from all evil, and as bringing 
home to the benevolent heart a new inspiration of hope. 

26 
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InsTALLATION AT SuHerspuRNE, Mass.—Rev. Richard Stone, late of 
West Bridgewater, was installed pastor of the First Congregational 
Society in Sherburne, Mass., on Wednesday, September 28, 1842. 
The exercises on the occasion were as follows ;—Introductory Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Stone of Mansfield, son of the pastor; Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Barry of Framingham; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Bigelow of Taunton; Consecrating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of 
Boston ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Richardson of Hingham; Fellowship of 
the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Bailey of East Medway ; Address to the Peo- 
ple, by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston: Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Robinson of Medfield. Several excellent pieces of music were per- 
formed by a numerous choir with much skill and taste. ‘The day was 
fine. A large assemblage was gathered, early filling the church in every 
part; and the fixed attention which was given to the exercises evinced 
the deep interest of the audience in the occasion and its solemnities. 

Mr. Bigelow’s text was from Acts x. 42: “ He commanded us to preach 
unto the people.” The subject of the discourse may be inferred from 
the text. It was the design of the preacher to show the benevolent 
and comprehensive spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ,—that it sought 
the good of all—the general instruction, elevation and advancement of 
the human race in knowledge, virtue and piety. Unlike the masters of 
the old Gentile schools, whose wisdom was locked up from the world 
at large and only dispensed for the benefit of a few privileged initiates, 
the Saviour regarded the moral and intellectual wants of the whole 
human family and would have all men enlightened in his divine doc- 
trine, that they might become “ wise unto salvation.” He first popular- 
ized religious truth, commencing the business of teaching it himself 
publicly to the masses of society, and instituting the office of preachers, 
to be perpetuated from age to age in accomplishment of his benign 
purpose for the universal spread and maintenance of the knowledge of 
his doctrines in the earth. In this benevolent solicitude for the inter- 
ests of all and the provision made to answer the end, Christianity stands 
out at this day, as in the beginning, contradistinguished from all other 
religions. In the Jewish Church, anciently, worship was almost ex- 
clusively a thing of pomp, a bare solemn ceremonial. In the temples 
of Paganism such was wholly its character. There all was form and 
state and show ; no provision was made for religious instruction. “ And 
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in this age,” said the preacher, “go where you will, explore the world, 
visit temple, shrine, mosque or pagoda,—wherever worship is offered, 
whether in Heathen climes or lands visited by the pale and sickly beam 
of the Crescent,—nowhere would you hear the voice of a teacher lifted 
in those idclatrous fanes in discourse upon the nature and obligations, 
or so much as the bare elementary principles, of practical piety, virtue 
and sound morals.” But Jesus commanded his precepts to be taught, 
aye, “preached unto the people” the wide world over. And preaching, 
though not the exclusive instrument, is the leading efficient help for the 
dissemination of religious truth; the living voice is employed to pub- 
lish the word of life and the messages of salvation ; and this it is which 
still, as from the first, forms a distinguishing peculiarity in the Religion 
of Jesus. The doctrines of Revelation, the genius and character of the 
Gospel dispensation, the appropriate topics, in a word, furnishing the 
subject-matter of pulpit instruction, were next examined by the 
preacher. The ends to be answered and results calculable from the 
faithful inculcation of Scripture truth, formed the third branch of the 
subject; and the discourse closed with the customary addresses. 

The church in Sherburne was gathered March 6, 1685. It originally 
consisted of but six male members. On the same day Rev. Daniel 
Gookin was ordained pastor. He died in 1718, and was succeeded by 
Rev. Daniel Baker, who was ordained as colleague in 1712. Mr. Baker 
deceased May, 1731; and three years after Rev. Samuel Porter was or- 
dained his successor. He died 1758. The year following (1759) Rev. 
Samuel Locke was called to the pastoral charge of the flock. He re- 
mained in the ministry till 1770, when he was elected President of 
Harvard College. In the same year Rev. Micajah Brown was or- 
dained pastor, who died in 1816, and was succeeded by Rev. Shearjashub 
B. Townsend, settied in 1817. Mr. Townsend died at Milledgeville, Ga. 
in 1832, aged 36. Two years previously to his death Rev. Amos Clarke 
was installed colleague pastor of the Church and Society, and remained 
in that relation till 1841, when the connexion was dissolved. In July 
1842, Rev. Richard Stone was invited to succeed him, and was settled as | 
above. 

At the meeting of the Council for the Installation of Mr. Stone the 
following resolve was passed as a tribute of respect to his immediate 
predecessor. 

“ Resolved, That the Council unite in expressing their regard for the 
late pastor of the First Church in Sherburne, the Rev. Amos Clarke, 
their sympathy with him under his trials, their undiminished confidence 
in him as a worthy and faithful minister of the Gospel, and their desire 
to recommend him as such to the churches,” 
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Depication anp OrpinaTion at Cazotvitie, Mass.—The Unitarian 
meeting-house in Cabotville was dedicated on Wednesday, October 12, 
1842. The Introductory Prayer was offered, and the Scriptures were 
read, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; the Sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Brazer of Salem; the Prayer of Dedication was made by Rev. 
Dr. Parkman of Boston. 

Dr. Brazer’s text was from Psalm Ixxiv. 1: “How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.” Having congratulated the Society upon 
the happy issue of their undertaking and the evident blessing of Divine 
Providence which had attended them from its commencement; having 
spoken of the obligations, and benefits of Christian worship ; he adverted 
more particularly to the difficulties attending the support of religious 
institutions at the present day; and, under the loss of the aid which 
was once yielded them by the authority of law, he exhibited with 
great earnestness the necessity of a true faith and a deep reverence in 
the hearts of the community as their only true protection. The dis- 
course was marked throughout by its appropriateness to the occasion, 
and the reflections it enforced and the cautions it suggested we felt, 
(though with grief,) were timely in their application to every religious 
society in New England. 


The Ordination of Rev. John A. Buckingham of Cambridge, as Pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Cabotville, took place in the 
evening, when the house was filled. The Introductory Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of Boston; the Sermon was preached by 
Rev. Mr. Morison of New Bedford ; the Ordaining Prayer was made by 
Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield ; the Charge, by Rev. Dr. Parkman of 
Boston; the Right Hand of Fellowship was given by Rev. Mr. Bucking- 
ham of Trenton, N. Y.; the Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Newell of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Morison’s text was from 2 Corinthians i. 12: “ For our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world.” The object of the discourse was to 
show, that the duty of the minister of the Gospel is not to discuss the 
exciting topics of the day, merely because they are suclhi,—not to preach 
Abolition or Anti-abolition every Sunday, because he espouses one side 
or the other of the question; but to preach the truth as the truth, to 
rebuke great public evils because of their influence upon religion and 
mankind, and not as a partisan. The latter part of his discourse was 
an endeavor—and a successful one—to show that this had been the 
whole object of the life of the late Rev. Dr. Channing, and it had been 
so far carried out that he had obtained the veneration and respect of all 
Christians in Europe and America. 
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Cabotville is a thriving manufacturing village within the limits of the 
town of Springfield. The Unitarian Society, without making any pre- 
tensions to display, have erected one of the most beautiful churches in 
the country. The edifice is of brick, containing sixty pews ; the interior 
is painted in fresco, representing merely panel work and columns. 
With the exception of this painting and some few minor parts of the 
building, the whole is the work of mechanics belonging to the Society. 
The spirit of the people may be known from the fact, that on Tuesday, 
the day before the dedication, the house was filled with the stages 
built for the accommodation of the workmen, together with the usual 
rubbish, but before the next morning the house was cleaned, the pulpit 
cushioned aud the floor carpeted. By the munificence of some gen- 
tlemen of this city a chandelier was obtained for the church, by the 
light of which the evening services were performed. 

The pastors of the various churches in town were invited to attend 
the exercises, and the invitation, we believe, was accepted. A Baptist 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Smith, formerly a soldier of the Revolution, and 
afterwards a minister of the Gospel, presided at the dinner provided 
for the Council. With the present good feelings of the people, not 
only of the Society, but of the town, there is every reason to hope that 
the experiment of this new Unitarian church will succeed. 





Orpination tn Boston, Mass.—On Wednesday evening, October 19, 
1842, Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, late of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, was ordained Pastor of the South Congregational Church and 
Society in this city. The order of exercises was as follows :—Introduc- 
tory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; Selections from Scrip- 
ture, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston; Hymn; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Put- 
nam of Roxbury; Hymn; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Frothing- 
ham of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Hadley; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of Boston; Address to the 
People, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Stearns of Hingham. 

Mr. Putnam took his text from Ephesians, iv. 23: “Be renewed in 
the spirit of your mind.” A new laborer, he said, is about to enter the 
vineyard of the Church; it is a fit occasion then for the inquiry, what 
is the aim of this Church? Now for this inquiry the text furnishes the 
best possible answer,—defining it to be an inward inmost renewal, a con- 
version; yes, and a re-conversion of the individual soul. The Gospel 
proceeds upon the fact, that man is in a false position, with relation to 


God and his brethren and his own destiny,—that he is a wanderer and 
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a sinner. Indisputable as this fact is the necessity for the Gospel, 
the agent provided by God to arouse, purify, deliver, and elevate the 
human soul. This fact the preacher did not attempt to account for, 
neither did he aim to state it with the necessary qualifications. It is 
true, more or less, of every man; we all need to be convicted of sin; 
we all need to be aroused from indifference, or turned from iniquities. 
The process, again, the preacher did not attempt to define. Let every 
man state it as his philosophy may direct. He would not say, whether 
the power is aroused within, or given from without; this only he 
affirmed, that man must be renewed ; not merely regenerated, for birth is 
only the commencement of being; not merely carried forward, for 
progress says nothing of the direction, and may be towards deeper ruin. 
The Church then, aiming to accomplish this most important and radical 
of works, is the greatest of institutions. Again, the Church must do 
this work, and not another, even though ber enemies or her thoughtless 
children charge her with a want of vigor, with an unwillingness to meet 
men in the common walks of society, with a preference of generalities, 
quiet, well-weighed truths, and results seemingly vague and attainable 
only in the lapse of long periods, before the bold challenges, the de- 
tailed expositions and charges, and the tangible, immediate results at 
once appropriate and dear to the reformer in the world. The Church 
has its own work, and the Reformer his. The preacher must not be 
expected to do the work of the reformer ; though if he chooses to do it as 
a@ man, it is his own affair. Further yet, his work is the most important, 
and until it is done, the others cannot even be commenced. For, if 
they are good, they are Christian, and if Christian, they cannot be 
urged upon the unrenewed man. Your practical preaching will be 
foolishness to him, for the spirit which alone can receive your words is 
wanting. Christian morality supposes men already Christians, and the 
preacher must make men Christians; and while he must be practical 
and pointed, he must never sever his Christian precepts from his exhor- 
tations to the Christian spirit. He it is who, with the blessing of God, 
originates all true reforms, and shall forever originate them, as one 
plan of beneficence succeeds another in the course of the ages. Let 
not the reformer, then, deny or slander the mother that bore and 
nursed him. Her blood flows in his veins, and without it he and his 
reforms were nothing. The Church then is living, and the greatest of 
institutions. 

In the Charge, by the father of the pastor elect, parental affection, a 
life experience, mature practical wisdom, and piety deep but unaffected, 
combined to frame and utter a most impressive lesson. In giving the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Mr. Coolidge spoke of spiritual action,—in its 
dignity,—as the appropriate task ; and of spiritual enjoyment,—its depth, 
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its satisfactory nature,—as the appropriate delight of his friend, the new 
Pastor ; and to these he welcomed him.—In his Address to the Society, 
Mr. Ellis urged upon them the duty of educating and encouraging their 
minister. What he is to become, said Mr. E., you must determine. 
Would you have him to abound, you must abound. Would you have 
him help you, then attend upon his ministrations, and be not led about 
hither and thither, in the pursuit after novelties and excitement; for 
truth is old, and cannot always be exciting—except indeed by your good 
iives you warm the heart of its preacher. 

The exercises of the evening were attended by an audience that filled 
every part of the house. The Society have manifested great interest in 
the reestablishment of a settled ministry among them, and their pros- 
pects of growth and stability were never happier than at present. 





Orpination at Conasset, Mass.—Rev. Joseph Osgood, late of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, was ordained as Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Cohasset, on Wednesday, October 
26, 1842. The order of services on the occasion was as follows:—In- 
troductory Prayer, and Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Briggs of Plymouth ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Ordaining 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Moore of Duxbury ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Sewall of 
Scituate ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stearns of Hingham. 

The subject of the Sermon was the duties of the Christian ministry. 
The text was from Matthew xxviii. 19 and 20: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things, what- 
soever I have commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” The preacher endeavored to show, that the 
great means of ministerial success are a well-instructed mind—enlight- 
ened and enlarged by useful studies and especially by a faithful inves- 
tigation of God’s word; plain, earnest preaching; frequent, friendly 
and religious intercourse with the individuals and families of his flock ; 
and a spirit of prayerfulness and personal piety. Other topics were 
alluded to, such as preaching in the chambers of the sick and in the 
homes of the aged; a wise and faithful use of the bereavements and 
sorrows of life, and of all seasons when the heart is peculiarly softened 
for the reception of divine truth ; attention to the young, and particu- 
larly to the Sunday School ; and social religious meetings. But these 
were spoken of incidentally, rather than distinctly and separately as 
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heads of the discourse. Buckminster of Boston, and Parker of Ports- 
mouth were mentioned as conspicuous illustrations of the success 
which ever attends devotedness to the combined duties of preaching 
and visiting. The sermon closed with an affectionate allusion to the 
services of Mr. Osgood as superintendent of the preacher’s Sunday 
school, and an appeal to the congregation to second their new minis- 
ter’s best efforts in their behalf. 

The ancient meeting-house was thronged with an attentive and seri- 
ous assembly. The remembrance of the recent death of Rev. Mr. 
Phipps, and repeated allusions by the speakers to him and to his prede- 
cessor, the venerable Mr. Flint, gave peculiar solemnity to the occasion. 





Convention at Worcester, Mass.—A meeting of a somewhat no- 
vel character, but both interesting and profitable, was held at Worcester, 
in the course of the last month. The Worcester Association, be- 
lieving that a meeting similar to those which are held in Boston dur- 
ing the anniversary week,—uniting the public exercises that are usually 
conducted in the Federal Street meeting-house with the more private 
discussions of the Berry Street Conference,—would be useful if held 
at some time during the autumn in one of the interior towns, invited 
their friends, lay and clerical, of the Unitarian body to meet them in 
Convention at Worcester on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of October. 
Doubtful however of the success of what they regarded as an experiment, 
they did not give so public an invitation as might have been desirable ; 
and from this and other causes the attendance was comparatively small. 
Yet many brethren were present from distant towns, and the result of 
the meeting was altogether satisfactory and encouraging. Those who 
came from abroad were entertained by the hospitality of their friends 
in Worcester, while the arrangements for the exercises of the Conven- 
tion were such as the occasion demanded. 

On Tuesday evening, October 18, religious services were attended in 
the meeting-house of the Second Congregational Society, where the 
Convention afterwards held its sessions. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Palfrey of Grafton, and a discourse was delivered by Rev. Mr. Gan- 
nett of Boston, from Matthew v. 6: “ Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled.” The preacher 
endeavored to show, that the great object of the Gospel is the produc- 
tion of righteousness, that this term both expresses its design and cov- 
ers the whole ground of its action; that therefore the sect which would 
establish itself upon the proper basis of Christian action must make the 
diffusion of righteousness the beginning and end of its labors; that 
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this, the true principle and aim of Christian effort, has, however, been 
neglected by the sects into which the Church is divided both in past 
and present times; that it remains for Unitarians to combine and coop- 
erate on this ground; that this alone can give them union and efficien- 
cy; that it is their legitimate and appropriate office to present the para- 
mount claims of righteousness; and that in this work they will gather 
strength and secure success. Immediately after the religious services 
the Convention was informally opened, and a Committee was appointed 
to make arrangements for the business of the next day, consisting of 
Rev. Messrs. Ware, Hill, Palfrey, Lincoln, and Briggs. 

On Wednesday morning the Convention met at 9 o’clock, and after 
listening to a statement from Rev. Mr. Hill of the origin and design of 
the meeting, were organized by adopting the Report of the Committee 
appointed on the previous evening, which proposed the following offi- 
cers :—Rey. Francis Parkman, D. D. of Boston, Moderator; Rev. Caz- 
neau Palfrey of Grafton, Secretary; Rev. Messrs. Hill of Worcester, 
Allen of Northboro’", Muzzey of Cambridge, Hon. Albert Fearing of 
Boston, and Hon. ‘Thomas Kinnicut of Worcester, Committee of Business ; 
through whose hands all resolutions or matters submitted to the Con- 
vention should pass. Prayer was then offered by Rev. Dr. Thompson 
of Barre. On motion of Rev. Dr. Thompson it was “ Voted, that all 
members of our denomination, lay or clerical, who may be in town, be 
tavited to take seats as members of this Convention.” The Committee 
of Business reported the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That we acknowledge with profound gratitude the success 
which has attended our labors in the cause of religious freedom, Chris- 
tian knowledge, virtue and piety; and are encouraged to persevere 
with renewed zeal and energy.” 

Remarks were made on this resolution by Rev. Mr. Briggs, General 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, Mr. Fearing, Rev. H. 
Ware, Jr. D. D., Rev. Messrs. Gannett, and Muzzey, Barry of Framing- 
ham, Palfrey, and Folsom of Haverhill ; after which it was unanimously 
adopted. 

The second resolution was then proposed in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That in the character and life of Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, just removed from us, we acknowledge one of the richest gifts of 
God, in intellectual endowment, pure aspiration, moral courage, and 
disinterested devotion to the cause of truth, freedom and humanity; 
and that in view of this, we feel our increased obligation to Christian 
fidelity and heavenward progress.” 

Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. I. moved the acceptance of this 
resolution, and offered remarks suggested by the sentiments it ex- 
pressed. Rey. Dr. Parkman added remarks of a similar character; 
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when the motion, having been seconded by Dr. Park of Worcester, was 
unanimously adopted, by the Convention rising in a body. 

The third resolution was then brought forward, viz. :— 

“ Resolved, That viewing with anxiety prevailing fanaticism, and a 
growing disregard of public trusts and private relations, we should 
earnestly labor for a higher principle, and especially urge the para- 
mount claims of moral duty.” 

An earnest discussion arose upon this resolution, and was maintained 
by Mr. George G. Channing of Boston, Mr. Abraham Howe of Marl- 
boro’, Rev. Messrs. Stebbins of Leominster, and Gannett, John A. 
Andrew, Esq. of Boston, Rev. Mr. Muzzey, and Rev. Henry Giles. In 
the course of the discussion an adjournment took place for dinner, 
after which it was resumed, and the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Committee next offered several resolutions, in reference to an 
increase of efforts in behalf of theological students, in aid of feeble 
parishes, for the distribution of religious publications, and for more 
extensive missionary labors. Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Fearing, and Rev. Mr. 
Jones of Brighton offered remarks, but the approach of evening ren- 
dered an adjournment necessary, and after some incidental debate it 
was “ Voted, to lay the resolutions on the table, for farther consideration 
to-morrow ;” and, after prayer by Rev. Dr. Parkman, the Convention 
adjourned to Thursday, at 9 o’clock. 

On Wednesday evening religious services were again attended in the 
Second Congregational meeting-house. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Clarke of Uxbridge, and a sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body of Portsmouth, N. H. from Luke xii. 47: “That servant, which 
knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did according 
to his will.” The subject of the discourse was Voluntary Transgression ; 
which the preacher described by various examples, and traced to its 
source in an infirmity of the will—the great moral disease, which the 
Gospel rectifies. The nature of moral freedom was considered and 
was shown to consist in a choice of motives; which however is not 
made at the time of separate volitions, but in seasons of meditation. 
Motive is but another name for love. Hence our will is lame, because 
our love is cold. It is an error, to suppose that religion must be ad- 
dressed to the reason alone. Obedience depends on the vigor of the 
affections and motives. The peculiar sway of the Gospel is over the 
affections. Hence the power of the Cross, as, for example, in the 
preaching of the missionaries who first visited the tribes of this conti- 
nent. Hence the value of the revelation of “the Father.” The sinner 
then must cultivate the religious affections. How? By meditation and 
prayer, by giving time to religious exercises. The subject was then 
made to bear upon the occasion, as indicating our duty, and the way to 
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promote the interests of our denomination. We must cultivate inward 
piety. Especially should we cherish lofty views of the character and 
life of Jesus. Mr. Peabody closed with affirming the propriety of 
withholding the Christian name and the fellowship of the denomina- 
tion from “ infidels in the Church or out of the Church.” Let us cling 
to Jesus. 

The ordinance of the Lord’s supper was then partaken by a large 
number of communicants. An Address was made by Rev. Dr. Park- 
man, prayers were offered by Rev. Mr. Hall and Rev. Mr. Folsom, and 
the elements were distributed by Rev. Mr. Hill. 

The Convention re-assembled on Thursday, when, Dr. Parkman 
being necessarily absent, Rev. Joseph Allen of Northboro’ was chosen 
Moderator. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg. It 
was then “ Voted, to take up the last of the resolutions offered yesterday 
by the Committee,” viz. :— 

“ Resolved, That the state of religion in our country, and our duty to 


our faith, demand a more efficient and extensive cooperation in the 
missionary enterprise.” 


The number of those in attendance was less than on the previous 
day, but the interest, as manifested in the discussion, had not abated. 
Remarks were made by Rev. Dr. Ware, Rev. Messrs. Lincoln, Bridge, 
Palfrey, Stebbins, Allen, Muzzey, Hall, Gannett, Hill, Barry, and 
Thurston, The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Rev. Mr. Allen being obliged to leave, Rev. Dr. Thompson was cho- 
sen Moderator. 

The next resolution taken up was as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That more effectual measures ought to be taken without de- 
lay to raise up and assist in preparing deserving young men for the 
Gospel ministry.” 

After remarks by Rev. Messrs. Hill and Hall, Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins, and Rev. Mr. Morse, of Marlboro’, the resolution was 
adopted. 

The next resolution was in these words :— 


“ Resolved, That our feeble parishes demand our sympathy, and that 
untiring efforts should be made to sustain them.” 


After a few words by Rev. Messrs. Muzzey and Hill it was adopted. 
A resolution was then presented in the following terms :— 


“ Resolved, That this Convention approve the movement which has 
lately been made in Boston to promote the objects presented in the last 
three resolutions, and that in their opinion our churches are prepared 
to cooperate with: it.” 


The purport of this resolution having been repeatedly considered in 
the previous discussions, it was passed without farther debate. 
The Committee then offered their last resolution, viz. :— 
“ Resolved, That immediate measures ought to be taken for a more 
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vigorous, systematic, and universal distribution of religious publica- 
tions.” 

After remarks by Rev. Mr. Barry, Rev. Dr. Parkman, and Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey it was adopted. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Palfrey the following resolution was then 
passed :— 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to the 
Second Congregation in Worcester for the kindness with which they 
have allowed it the use of their church, and the hospitality with which 
they have received its members to their houses.” 

Rev. Mr. May of Leicester then offered a resolution on Slavery, as 
inconsistent with the spirit and teaching of the New Testament, and as 
calling, in view of its enormous evils, for an expression of the feelings 
with which as Christians we must regard it. He briefly explained the 
reasons which compelled him to present it, and the claims which it had 
on the consideration of the Convention. Rev. Messrs. Palfrey, and Hill, 
Rev. Dr. Parkman, Rev. Messrs. Clarke and Hall, Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
Rev. Mr. Palfrey, Rev. Dr. Ware, Rev. Messrs. Gannett, Muzzey and 
Stebbins expressed generally their concurrence in the sentiment of the 
resolution, but desired no action upon the subject; because it was 
brought up, unexpectedly to most, on the very eve of separation, when 
there was not time to consider either the relations of the subject or the 
language of the resolution, and when many of the brethren had gone 
away ; because it had not been included within the purposes of the 
Convention; and because it had not passed though the hands of the 
Committee on business, according to the rule established at the opening 
of the Convention. No order was therefore taken upon the matter. 

Rev. Mr. Hall expressed his wish that a similar Convention might be 
held in the course of the next autumn in Providence. On motion of 
Rev. Mr. Jones it was “ Voted, that the President, and Secretary, with 
Rev. E. B. Hall, be a Committee to make arrangements for a similar 
meeting next autumn.” Prayer was then offered by Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son, and the Convention adjourned at 1 o’clock. 

We believe there was a universal satisfaction with the character of 
the meeting. There were no speeches, the fruit of preparation and 
meant to arouse the feelings of an audience. The discussions took 
more the turn of free and earnest conversation. Differences of opinion 
in regard to the best methods of fostering the religious life in our con- 
gregations were plainly exhibited and kindly considered. It was a 
useful meeting—suited to increase harmony of feeling and give encour- 
agement in action. We shall be glad, if it lead to a series of such 
Conventions in future years. 














